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‘lilac silk dress is trimmed with two flomnces 
ing. ‘The hat is of lilac crape and lilac lace: 
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Mantelet with Hood. 


Tuts black cashmere mantelet is lined with silk and trimmed 
with bows of gros grain and guipure lace. ‘The hood is cut in 
one piece with the mantilla, and is so arranged that it may be 
drawn over the head. The belt is run through two slits on each 
side, and is fastened outside the fronts. ‘The dress is of green 
and white striped mozambique, and is trimmed with a wide bias 
flounce with a pleated bias heading. 


Black Lace Mantelet. 

Tus mantelet is made of a piece of black lace a hundred and 
twenty inches long and twenty-two inches wide, which is pleated 
crosswise at the distance of fifteen inches from each end, so that 
only four inches of the width remairs. ‘The middle forty inches 
of the lace are laid in six pleats, three in each direction ; at each 
side of this the lace is arranged in two pleats lengthwise, about 
two inches from the upper edge; the six large pleats form the 
‘peplam. of the mantelet. The upper edge is finished with a bias 
strip of reps ten inches wide, which is pleated up to a third of 
this width, and sewed on with the pleats pointing upward. . Then 
arrange on the shoulders, on the upper edge of the back pleats, 
and above the pleats of the right front, each a half rosette of. 
pleated reps, each of which consists of a double bias strip of reps 
twenty inches long and three inches and a half wide in the mid- 
die, ping to two inches wide at the ends. Sew the middle of 
the reps belt above the back 
front of the mantelet. The sash is arranged under 





A mantelet of this 
kind may also be made of a lace shaw] or of a short Bedouin. . 








HOW TO MAKE TRUE FRENCH ROLLS. 


If: is altvays the apple on the top of the tree that is the hardest 
to get and the sweetest; it is 
always ‘the inaccessible burs that 
contain the largest chestnuts ; and 
the cherries that grow on the 
outermost tips of the boughs are 
provokingly large and enticing. 
Just such a provocation were 
French rolls to us. Bother! Of 
all the cookery books we read and 
recipes we followed in the vain 
hope of getting “‘pain francais 
veritable” or true French bread, 
we never had any through them. 
They are false lights. There is an 
advertisement in the papers which 
says ‘‘Dogberry’s preparation 
makes bread, muffins, waffles, bis- 
cuits, etc., of surpassing excel- 
lence,” when it doesn’t do. any 
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pleats, and fasten it, over the © 


thing of the.kind. Neither a roll, a wafile, nor a muffin can be - 


made by any “‘ condition powder,” as we call the mixtures sold 
in stores. it is all of one class; that is, it is all ‘* short! cake” 
or unfermented bread ; and men may call it what they please, it 
does not change its quality inthe least. Waffles have a specific 
nature or appearance, caused by the manner in which they are 
made; so have muffins; and French rolls are of all things unmis- 
takable when one has eaten them constantly. 
Biscuits made out of bread dough, raised with yeast, are one 
thing, but a roll is quite another; and, although we knew this 
well enough, we didn’t know exactly*where the trouble was. 
Many a time and oft have we—my wife and I—pondered and 
cogitated over it. ‘*‘ How do they get that grain and fibre on it ; 
how do they part them so nicely in the middle, and make them 
so oval and true in appearance? Ours are always as flat on the 
bottom as an apple‘cut through the middle ; they are light enough, 
but they break as short as a johuny-cake, and, in short, they are 
no more like French rolls than they are like bladders.” Thus we 
talked and thought to no purpose. 
At last, after we had pretty well given it up, my. wife casually 
said one evening, ‘‘ I remember ndw that Mary Ann said when 
she was a girl she had a baker for a beau, and he told her that if 
she ever wanted to make nice bread she must use potatoes, and the 
water they were boiledin. ‘ Mind that,’ says he, ‘don’t ye throw 
away the wather they’re biled in.’” 
Before I go further I will remark, for the reader’s enlighten- 
ment, that Mary Ann is an ancient char-woman, who may at one 
time have been young, and may have had a beau who was a 
baker; but I regarded these statements as so incredible that I 
hardly listened to them, ‘After thinking for ‘a nioment I said: 
“Well, let's try it. It can’t do any harm; we'll only waste a 
little more flour. If the rolls turn out badly we can give them to 
the poor—it’s charitable, and an act of merey, to: give leaden 
rolls to the poor! We have good authority for giving stones to 
those who. ask for bread.” So while she went for the potatoes 
I got out the flour and the yeast, and at it we went.. We boiled 
four potatoes of ordinary size, having peeled them first, and then 
mashed them up fine “in the wather they were biled in.” This 
pap we stirred into a quart of flour. When the usual quantity of 
yeast had been put in we sat down and waited with exactly the 
same feelings that we had when we were children and hung up 
our stockings. We made the dough ‘slab and thick,” as hard 
as it would hold together. After a few hours it had raised to an 
incredible lightness and softness. In rising it softened so much 
that we were just able to knead it without sticking. 
I kneaded the dough into round rolls like ropes, slowly and de- 
liberately, as befitted the solemn occasion. This kneading is an 
important part of the oper- 
ation. A quarter of an hour 
ought to suffice for a small 
recipe—like the one here 
given. They must be knead- 
ed by drawing out one end _ 
like a rope, and rolling the 4% 
other portion over and over, =~ 
as one would roll a rolling- = 
pin. The dough must not 
be mashed down as in mak- 
ing mashed potatoes, but 
rolled over and over as be- = 
fore stated. The object of * n 
_ making the dough thick and {jag IR 
stiff to begin with, before it i 
)') is raised, is to avoid putting 
in flour after the dough is 
light; for the mass softens 
so much by putting potatoes ° 
in that it will be just right 
* when fermented. 
After the first kneading 
put the dough away to fer- ; 
ment again, and when light 
knead as before. A third 
+——~ kneading still improves it, 
but is not necessary. Here 
, let me observe that it is not 
~ possible to make rolls—or - 
bread either, for that matter 
i... —without ‘‘trouble.” It is 
1 no trouble, strictly speak- 
“ ing, any more than all of 

life is; but there are some 

who half do things, and spoil 

what they undertake from ‘> 
- lack of pride and desire to 

‘. make the best possible arti- Sy 
: ele of its kind, whatever it 333§ 
i» may be. No butter should 
be put in these rolls, or in 
bread either, as it makes it 
ake a short-cake in grain, 
‘Which is precisely what one 

ires to avoid. 

Good rolls ought to be 
puffs of wheat flour baked ; 
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they ought to tear in shreds or strips, and have a fibre or grain 
like the husk of a cocoa-nut; they should have a ‘fragrant wheat 
smell, bé capable of crushing both crusts against each other and 
return to shape again; and, lastly, have a rather tough spring or 
tear to them and a crackly crust. In form they are round at the 
sides and bottom; and this is attained not by rolling them up be- 
tween the hands, as many suppose, but from the potatoes, and 
the way in which they are kneaded. Each roll must be. cut off 
of the mass of dough. That is to say, the dough must not de 
kneaded and then shaped into rolls, but must be kneaded and 
put back into the pan again to. rise in a lump. When raised (it 
won't sour with three kneadings even, if the yeast is sweet) and 
kneaded the last time turn it all out on the board, cut off each 
roll from the mass without tearing or disturbing it, or even touch- 
ing it with the hand—a little practice will enable one to do it— 
and place them gently in the baking-pan about an inch apart. 
After standing a few minutes, say five or six, they will be ready 
to go into the oven, and ten minutes ought to bake them if they 
are light. 

I omitted to say that before they are put into’ the oven they 
should be cut down the middle with a knife dripping with melted 
butter. This prevents the cut eides from coming together again, 
and.makes the-cleft in the middle clear and well defined. 

As to the trouble involved in this process I leave that to the 
judgment of housekeepers. At six in the evening we set our 
rolls; at nine the same night they are ready to knead. They are 
left all night to rise again, and the first thing in the morning, be- 
fore the fire is made, are kneaded again. When they are light, 
which will be in an hour, they are ready to bake. We breakfast at 
seven, and never,“unless we are tired of them, fail to have hot 
rolls. ‘They are no more trouble to make thar a johnny-cake, 
and we never had a sour one in the house. Neither did we ever 
put soda in them—the last conceivable abomination’ in bread. 

It is not to be expected that at the first attempt:a new begin- 
ner can make these rolls as well as bakers, wha have served years 
of apprenticeship at it; but any. quick-witted woman will learn 

el by experience and trial that the 

rules here given will make, a 

French roll better than she eyer 

had before. And the rolls thus 

made will be the perfection of 
their kind, light, crisp, with the 
true grain and fibre of the gen- 
uineé French roll,’ beautifully 
moulded, and deftly cleft along 

the aniddle, ready to part at a 

tough and disclose the tempt- 
, ing, flaky, inside, fit to make the 

mouth of any connoisseur water 
in expectation, of the delicious 
morsel. ‘Time,’ patience, and 

careful observance of these di- 

rections will enable‘ any good 
housekeeper to grace her 
table as often as she 
pleases with this flower of 
the bread-making art. 






















Brack Lace MANTELET. 
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NOW AND THEN. 
By ALICE CARY. 


*‘Srx@ me a song, my nightingale, 
Hid in among the twilight flowers ; 
And make it low,” he said, ‘‘I pray, 
And make it sweet.” But she said, ‘‘ Nay.; 
Come when the morn begins to trail 
Her golden glories o’er the se 9 2 
Morn is the time for love’s all-hail!” 
He said, “The morning is not ours! 


“Then give me back, my heart's delight, 
Hid in among the twilight flowers, 
The kiss I gave you yesterday— 
See how the moon this way has leant, 
As if to yield a soft consent. 
Surely,” he said, ‘‘ you will requite 
My love in this?” “But she said, ** Nay.” 
“Yea, now,” he said. But she said, ‘‘ Hush! 
And come to me at morning-blush.” 
He said, ‘*The morning is not ours! 


“*But say, at least, you love me, Love, 
Hid in among the twilight flowers ; 

No winds are listening, far or near— 

The sleepy doves will never hear.” 

** Ah, leave me in my sacred glen; 
And when the saffron morn shall close 
Her misty arms about the rose, 

Come, and my speech, my thought shall prove— 

Not now,” she said; ‘‘not now, but then.” 
He said, ‘‘The morning is not ours!” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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CEASING TO GROW. 


‘OME minds never cease to grow. Others, 
so far as we can discern, never grow at all, 
but continue in a state of imbecility or idiocy. 
Between these extremes we have a multitude 
of minds whose growth is more or less prema- 
turely arrested. Not a few stop all develop- 
ment after they get fully engaged in business, 
or, if they improve, it is only in whetting their 
perceptions for keener trading. There are those 
who work up to a certain respectable mark; 
their ambition satisfied, they go no farther. 
Still another class struggle till they attain a 
commanding social position, and then slumber 
for the residue of life. Even scholars and pro- 
fessional men look forward to a boundary—not 
very definite, it is true, but a boundary—at which 
they may stop intellectual effort for improve- 
ment. ‘The general habit is to cease growing 
long before nature’s limits are reached. 

The common idea, among thoughtful people, 
seems to be to acquire such a degree of knowl- 
edge, such an amount of skilled ability, and 
such appropriate habits of manipulating the 
materials of life as will answer the purposes 
we propose to ourselves on entering upon the 
busy world, Few even of these think with 
Margaret Fuller: “*I early saw that I was put 
here to grow.” With them growth is a cir- 
cumstantial necessity; a requisition enforced 
by the state of society ; a condition of influence, 
bat not an absolute law, fixed deep in the base 
of their being, original as to specific demands 
in every individual, and the most sternly un- 
yielding of all natural ordinances. For this 
reason growth is a sheer expedient with most 
men bearing on outside relations, having no 
fund of vitality within, and hence soon satis- 
fied, and too often on very equivocal terms. 
No doubt this explains in part why education 
and culture, why even virtue and piety, so 
seldom get down into the very roots of the 
soul, but content themselves with showy foli- 
age. 

Some men have vivid recollections of what 
they have done. Real difficulties have been 
overcome, gulfs bridged, giants slaughtered ; 
and these are dwelt on with accumulating pleas- 
ure, The older they get the more romantic is 
the story. This is fatal to growth. ‘Twill 
not do to enjoy past success too much. Hope 
dies of apoplexy, A bad sign it is to hear any 
man eloquent on deeds past. The deeds are 
sadly vitiated if remembered with such ex- 
treme satisfaction. Joy they ought to have 
given at the time; but has the heart expanded 
none since that a pleasure twenty years ago is 
the same pleasure still? Growing men wipe 
out each day’s results; they count nothing. 
Such men never cultivate the memory of them- 
selves, but choose to forget how they won their 
old reputation, Sir Isaac Newton totally for- 
got some of his optical discoveries, and insisted 
against a friend that he had never made them 
until that friead read to him his own account 
of the discoveries. But the Pharisee didn’t 
have a bad memory of his fasting and almsgiv- 


ing, 

Others arrest growth by one-sided culture. 
One devotes his energies to banking, another 
to merchandise, a third to a profession. All 
special ties are hindrances, more or less, to 
continuous and long-protracted growth. The 
world, and the things of the world, however 
rich and ample, are still narrow, and withal 
very superficial ; so that if a man would grow 
as aman he must remove as far as may be from 
the senses and their immediate aims. They 
have their province, but don’t call it an empire. 
No kingly rule is possible in that petty princi- 
pality. 





It is doubtful whether there be such a thing 
as matarity in the sense the word is commonly 
used. In respect to given standards of devel- 
oped intellect and actual success maturity does 
exist; but no terminus ean be fixed for growth. 
After the body has attained its maximum de- 
velopment the intellect expands. Many of the 
greatest books have been produced late in life. 
Sophocles, Racine, Goethe, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Bacon, De Foe, Chalmers, Brougham, grew in- 
tellectually to an advanced age. But, if the 
intellect is apparently arrested in its expansion, 
how much silent growth derived from the mor- 
al nature continues to goon? Not much knowl- 
edge of outward things may be gained, but wis- 
dom is increasing—the calm, clear insight ; the 
profounder and perfectly unselfish sense of one’s 
own self, and the awe of personality ; and these 
supply new and unimagined materials for in- 
ward sustenance, The heart is more and more 
of a feeder to growth as we advance in years, 
and the decay of the senses and of sensuous 
charms is a condition of its full service in our 
final development. Our impulses, our enthusi- 
asms, our aspirations require most of our cir- 
cumstantial life to drop away before they can 
be true enough and refined enough to-do their 
grandest work. And their best test is when 
they survive all their early helpers, and are suf- 
ficiently strong of themselves to consummate 
the growth of mind. 








SYMPATHY WITH SICKNESS. 


E are not disposed t@ accept as a truth 
the cruel proposition that sickness is a 
crime, although we are willing to admit that, 
being always the penalty of disobedience of law, 
it is a proof of wrong-doing. The sufferer, how- 
ever, is not always the person who is guilty of 
the act for which he is punished. The sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the third and fourth 
generation, and the worst afflicted in this world 
are often the most innocent. ‘Those who are 
thus made to expiate the offenses of their pro- 
genitors, in disease of body and mind, are as- 
suredly entitled to the utmost human pity. Nor 
should we confine our gentleness of feeling and 
kindness of treatment to such only, but extend 
them to the guilty also. ‘ 

While, however, we open our hearts and hold 
out our hands to console and aid the sick, we 
should never forget the true cause of their suf- 
fering, to whatever origin it may be traced. 
We ought to bear in mind constantly that dis- 
ease is a penalty for offense. It was evident- 
ly so intended, and to regard it otherwise is 
to thwart the Divine purpose of enforcing sub- 
jection to, by punishing disobedience of, law. 
Sickness is not estimable in itself, and it is no 
more worthy of admiration than the throttling 
rope of the hangman or the dripping blade of 
the guillotine. 

For the pity with which any human being 
having the true feelings of his nature should 
regard the sick, it is not uncommon to substitute 
a morbid sympathy. A false interest has thus 
been excited in disease, and people of a certain 
temperament, forgetting its by no means irre- 
proachable origin, have come to regard it as some- 
thing to be especially loved and honored. Play- 
wrights and novelists have administered to this 
perverted sentiment, and their heroines are but 
so many sick patients, The piece or the book 
is only a lengthened exposition, like a nosology, 
of a chronic malady. The symptoms and suf- 
ferings are delineated with the utmost minute- 
ness, and gradually aggravated to the climax 
of a death-bed scene in the last act or conclud- 
ing volume. The ghastly lineaments of these 
moribunds are borrowed from the hospital, to 
arouse with a piquant horror the exhausted 
sensibility of a jaded people. That, however, 
they may not repel the modern spectator or 
reader, who can bear every thing but poverty 
and rags, they are divested of their coverings of 
misery, and crowned with jewels and draped in 
silks. Rachel, it is well known, studied her 
dying scenes at the bedside of the wretches in 
the Paris hospitals, and repeated them in all 
their natural horror—genteelly qualified, how- 
ever, by her splendid set of diamonds and the 
latest costume from the hand of her incompara- 
ble modiste, The younger Dumas derives all the 
heroines of his plays and romances from the 
sick-wards of Hétel Dieu and St. Lazare, and, 
as is well known, won’t touch a woman for art- 
istic purposes who has not a taint in her blood 
as well as morals. The popularity of his dying 
heroines, whose pangs of mind and body are set 
off with fine linen and finer sentiment, is a 
proof of the extent over which the morbid sym- 
pathy with genteel sickness has spread. 

Such is the false interest created in disease 
that many, in order to secure the sympathy it 
is sure to awaken, will either affect or deliber- 
ately incur it, Others, again, if not willing to 
be sick patients or to be classed among them, 
are at the same time averse to the reputation 
of possessing robust health. There are many 
dames and damsels we know of who would re- 
gard themselves almost insulted, though in per- 
fect health, if they were presumed to be capa- 
ble of any ordinary act of physical vigor, say 
ascending a mountain, walking a mile or two, 
or eating a hearty dinner of beef and pudding 
before witnesses, In fact, there are some young 





ladies who have been known to faint at the sight 
of roast pig. Such is their delicacy of organi- 
zation that even the thought of a dinner upon so 
gross a dish is enough to exhaust their vitality. 

Thin waists, cramped feet and hands, whit- 
ened faces, sofas, lounges, and small or perverse 
appetites, all owe their fashionableness to the 
false idea that there is something lovable in 
disease or an approach toit, There can not be 
a more dangerous or more mistaken notion. In 
every one naturally endowed with vigorous fac- 
ulties of body and mind, all derangements of 
either must be regarded as acts of disobedience 
against the law of their creation, and therefore 
as proofs of offense. It is a moral duty to pre- 
serve the integrity of our bodies as it is of our 
souls; and when we fail to do it, from neglect 
or perverse act, we can not be guiltless. We 
thus may grieve at and pity sickness, but it 
should not evoke our sympathy. 

It has been well remarked that with the in- 
crease of sentimental benevolence there is a 
diminution of the practical; and thus it hap- 
pens that those who are robust of body and 
strong of nerve are ordinarily the raost tender 
and helpful to the afflicted. They, on the con- 
trary, are the least regardful of the sufferings 
of others who are themselves delicate and ail- 
ing, and full of morbid “sympathy with sick- 
ness.” 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of GWasbding. 


Y DEAR REUBEN,—Being recently in 
the country upon Monday, I was remind- 
ed of a truth which in the city I had long for- 
gotten, that Monday is washing-day. In a 
modest bachelor establishment like mine, from 
which a neat basket is carried forth early every 
Monday morning by hands unseen—not pre- 
cisely, perhaps, like those that ring their knell 
for the brave who sink to rest, nor even like 
those which, in other years, what time I was 
making the grand tour of which we were lately 
speaking, I recall as bearing away a similar 
burden from my pleasant Paris rooms—in my 
establishment, I say, there are no reminders of 
the weekly return of the day, no tubs and suds, 
no lines of clothes flapping in the wind, no 
washing -day dinner, no universal discompos- 
ure. And that makes me ask you, Reuben, 
why it is, in your judgment, that if families are 
seriously unwilling to cook in common, they 
will not co-operate in washing? I really know 
no single change in the present system of house- 
hold economy which would be such an inestima- 
ble saving of toil and trouble and bending dou- 
ble to all mistresses and families. Perhaps if 
you have seen the report of the enterprise of 
some sensible housekeepers at Cambridge you 
have turned up your nose at it. I have no 
doubt that they will be able to endure even 
that hostility. But if they succeed in having 
their cooking and washing done in common, 
even at no less expense than now, they will 
have gained immensely in every other way— 
and let those laugh that win. 

Here in the country, however, the old cus- 
toms prevail. Every little house has its Mon- 
day tapestries hung in the yard, and its scrub- 
bing figure under the shed, and the range of 
tubs, and the picked-up dinner. As I walk 
over the hills I see every where the sign of the 
day, and am grateful that I live in a land where 
there is a weekly wash—for, Reuben, I have 
been in Germany, where the wash is not week- 
ly. And it is apparently with great reluctance 
that the daily conveniences of personal cleanli- 
ness are offered to the wayfarer in Germany, 
They are a kind and a wise folk, our German 
brothers, but why do they cherish that hostility 
for water? A wash-bowl in that pleasant 
country is a jest. You would think a trav- 
eler’s person required no more copious outlay 
of water after a hot day’s journey than the 
tip of a lady’s finger after dinner. Indeed it is 
a finger-bowl supplied by a thimble which is 
furnished to satisfy every guest.. The towels 
correspond, Reuben, when I saw this arrange- 
ment—this finger-bowl, thimble, and pocket- 
handkerchief—I surveyed it with all the aston- 
ishment, but with a great deal more than the 
amusement, of the hairy Frenchman who was 
represented by Leech in Punch as stopping be- 
fore a wash-stand in the Great Exhibition, and 
with the most enlightened curiosity inquiring, 
“ What is this little machine for?” I looked 
about the room in my first truly German hotel, 
and I said in the politest German I could com- 
mand: “Gretchen, every thing seems to be 
right, except that there is no wash-bowl and 
there are no sheets upon the bed.” Gretchen 
looked at me with pity and amusement, “ Ach 
Himmel!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Good Heaven! 
from what outlandish region has this good 
gentleman come, who does not know a wash- 
stand when he sees it, and who actually seems 
not to comprehend the use of the ‘ Bett- 
decker?’” You, Reuben, who, I think have 
not been in Gerinany—yon can see a bett-deck- 
er in those faithful pictures of the travels of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, It is one bed 
laid over another, and the victim is expected 
to lie between them... This is called going to 
bed in Germany. 

But the delightful point was, that Gretchen 





was pitying me as seriously as I was commiser- 
ating her and inwardly sneering at her country. 
Evidently to her mind a man who wanted more 
convenience for washing than the damp corner 
of a handkerchief, was either a half-amphibious 
monster or he must be extravagantly unclean. 
I am not sure that it was not my imagination 
which made me think that she was looking at 
me carefully to determine whether I had hands 
or fins ; and Ihave no doubt that she supposed 
I was of a race of Troglodytes, and lived with 
the rest of my countrymen in caves probably 
hollowed out of the earth. I laughed to think 
that we both reached the same conclusion from 
precisely opposite points. From the size of the 
washing apparatus I inferred the want of neat- 
ness of her nation; from my evident contempt 
for it, she inferred the untidiness of mine, 

Afterward, when I was talking to her father, 
my host, upon the subject, he said, as court- 
eously as the subject allowed : 

‘* What a very dirty people you English and 
Americans must be, to require so much wash- 
ing!” 

‘*You are a German,” I answered, ‘‘and I 
have no doubt a philosopher. Is it your opin- 
ion that a man’s ignorance is shown by the 
number of books he reads ?” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, *‘the more 
books he reads with understanding the wiser 
he ought to be.” 

‘* Has it occurred to you, my friend,” I con- 
tinued, ‘‘that the more freely water is used the 
cleanlier a people is likely to be, and that those 
who use the least water are they who need the 
most ?” 

“Thou dear Heaven !” was all the reply that 
my host vouchsafed, and I have never known 
whether the exclamation was a sign of assent 
to my remark or of the hopelessness of further 
conversation. 

I was one day telling these memorable things 
to my friend Mr. Peter Paul Pry, when, after 
listening attentively for some time, he remarked, 
as if he had quite forgotten the particular point 
of my narration : 

** Well, well; any thing but washing your 
dirty linen in public!” 

** Undoubtedly,” replied I; “but although 
in the country a certain necessity compels wash- 
ing with some publicity, yet there are few spec- 
tators; while in the city I really don’t know, 
for my part, where the washing is carried on, 
so it certainly can not be very public.” 

**That may all be, my dear Bachelor,” con- 
tinued he; “‘ but the Dagons wash theirs in 
every bedy’s face.” 

Now, Reuben, as we all know the Dagons 
to be among our very first families, this seemed 
to be a very extraordinary remark; but as we 
all know, also, it is perfectly true. They go to 
Newport, or to Saratoga, or they stay at home; 
but in the parlor, or at the public table, they do 
not hesitate to relieve themselves of their un- 
pleasant burden—to empty the clothes-basket, 
as it were, and begin to splash and scrub on 
every side. They are not the pretty cuffs and 
collars and lovely skirts of Miss Dagon that are 
displayed upon such occasions—no, no, and I 
wish they were; but it is what may be called 
the heavy family wash. That is, as you under- 
stand, Reuben, it is not a series of friendly lit- 
tle personal discussions in which they engage, 
but all kinds of family difficulties and individ- 
ual delinquencies are hauled into view, and the 
wrangle goes on, as Mr, Pry says, in every 
body’s face. , 

You are sitting in the Dagon parlor convers- 
ing with some of the ladies when suddenly Miss 
Dagon says to her aunt Bel: 

**Dear Aunt Bel, I do wish you would put 
away that work; it certainly can not be very 
agreeable to Mr. Bachelor to see the darning 
of the family stockings.” 

This is, you may suppose, a terrific blow to 
the conversation, Every body is startled by 
the loud attack, and involuntarily every body 
turns and gazes at Mrs. Bel. That lady, how- 
ever, is a true Dagon, and, as her nephew 
Osiris says: ** Aunt usually gives a neat six 
for a half dozen,” When the little flutter has 
subsided and the conversation, so to say, is 
getting upon its legs again, Aunt Bel’s sharp 
voice is heard: 

“Delia, which is probably pleasanter to Mr. 
Bachelor—to see that the family stockings are 
mended, or that they need mending ?” 

This, of course, brings all eyes toward Miss 
Dagon, whose feet suddenly escape under her 
skirts, whether necessarily or not who shall say? 
but certainly a very universal impression is left 
upon the mind of every body present that Miss 
Dagon had sufficient reasons for withdrawing 
her feet. 

This is very extraordinary conversation, you 
think, my dear Reuben, for the higher circles 
of society. You are right, and it is not exact- 
ly these things that they say, but those which 
are equally irrelevant and improper. The word 
stocking is an X which represents any of the 
quantities which should be unknown in con- 
versation—any of the linen which should be 
privately and not publicly washed. 

But to continue: the Dagons are, as you 
know, a very high-spirited family, and the 
wash goes on. As”Miss Dagon’s feet go in, 
the wash-tubs, as it were, come out, and the 
suds begin to fly all over the company. 
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“Mr, Bachelor,” says Miss Dagon, *‘ that is 
always the way with Aunt Bel. She is the most 
spiteful old lady you ever saw—aren’t you, aunt? 
Why, only last week, when she walked down 
the avenue in her new hat, which would suit a 
handsome girl of eighteen, she passed a news- 
paper boy, who looked at her a moment, and 
then, after a loud and long ‘whew!’ exclaim- 
ed, ‘O whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad; 
wouldn’t you, ma’am?’ and I assure you that 
my dear aunt, seeing that nobody was near, 
actually tried to stab him with the point of her 
parasol. What a pity, Mr. Bachelor, that 
people can’t control their tempers, isn’t it? 
I wish I could shame Aunt Bel into controll- 
ing hers?” 

This appears to be conversation addressed to 
me, but it is really a stab with the point of the 
tongue at Aunt Bel quite as sharp and spiteful 
as hers at the rude boy. Of course neither I 
nor any one else can make any reply; and 
Osiris, at the other end of the room, re- 
marks; 

«I don’t think you ought to talk, Delia, for 
I have seen you as angry with me when I told 
you that you were spreading your snares for 
Tom Dodd in vain as ever Aunt Bel was with 
a newspaper boy. Why, Mr, Bachelor, Delia 
is the crossest patch in the domestic circle that 
you ever saw, for all she smiles so sweetly when 
you and other gentlemen come in.” 

And so the horrible washing goes on, and 
the scrubbing and beating and wringing are 
fearful. We who are present are spattered 
and slopped until we are fain to flee for safety 
and dryness. It is coarse, it is unspeakably 
coarse, as you insist, dear Reuben, and it is 
not precisely what they say. But the kind of 
thing said is the same. This is what Peter 
Paul Pry means by washing your dirty linen in 
public; and it is not in this way only—it is not 
only by dragging into debate details of conduct 
and incidents that are purely personal and of 
no kind of interest, but in enlarging upon your 
own aches and pains and troubles, that you 
wash in public. Upon the road, in the cars, 
how much of this is done! The man who 
assures you that boiled pork does not agree 
with him, and his neighbor who gives you a 
history of his last attack of cholera morbus, 
and the other gentleman who informs you that 
he had a bad night, and his wife who rates her 
servants before her guests—all these, and how 
many more, wash their dirty linen in public, 
and make every man doubly grateful for those 
heavenly households in which there is no 
washing-day ! 

I am, Reuben, your friend, 
An OLp BacuE.Lon, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL BONNETS. 


b berg’ bonnets are decidedly larger than those 
of last season. ‘They are high, towering 
structures in the Henri Quatre and Louis Quinze 
styles, and once more begin to resemble a bona 
fide bonnet. The frame fits the head like a 
close cap, is short over the ears, and worn very 
far forward. A standing revers of velvet or silk 
is turned up in front and at the back. The 
space between these is filled by a high Watteau 
puff, on which is heaped a mass of trimming 
which seems to be held in place by the upright 
revers. Narrow strings of ribbon tied under the 
chin hold the bonnet securely, 

Another style, of Quakerish simplicity, resem- 
bling an infant’s bonnet in shape, has a close- 
fitting band in front, and a deep flat back, or 
crown, falling into two or three curves below to 
fit over the coiffure of chatelaine braids, with 
reference to which it was evidently designed. 
The front frames the face plainly without orna- 
ment; the back is adorned with trailing feathers 
and vines that hang among the low braids, 
This simple and. elegant shape is admired in 
black velvet, and will probably become the favor- 
ite bonnet for the promenade. 

These two shapes are repeated with slight va- 
riations in the specimen bonnets selected from 
the best French houses, . 


MATERIALS, 


The materials most used are plain velvet 
royale or uncut velvet, and gros faille—a corded 
silk heavier than gros grain. Satin is little used 
for the bonnet proper, but is abundant as trim- 
ming, in the way of tiny pipings, facings, ribbon 
loops, and strings. ‘Two or three shades of vel- 
vet and feathers of one of the prominent colors 
are used on the same bonnet, or else different 
materials of the same tint give the varied shaded 
appearance that will be a feature in the winter's 
toilettes. Uniformity of color is to be preserved, 
but several shades of the prevailing color will be 
combined to prevent monotony. For instance, a 
Lucifer velvet bonnet has torsades of darker ruby 
and feathers of deepest maroon; an Havana 
brown is edged with satin pipings of dark leaf- 
brown; and a sky-blue royale has plumes of dark 
Mexique and lapis. When contrasts are used 
they are usually to relieve black by a gay color, 
or to display the warm, rich shades of red that 
are so largely imported this season. _ 

The material is disposed on the frame in every 
way the fancy can devise—in flat pleats all turn- 
ed one way, in flutings, box-pleated ruches, care- 
less torsades, plaits of three strands, shirred puffs, 
and corrugated folds. In the simple style al- 
luded to above the velvet covers the frame smooth- 
ly, leaving the appearance of fullness to be given 
by ample trimmings. 





FEATHERS. 
all other trimmings feathers are used, 
and especially ostrich feathers. On evening and 
full-dress bonnets the long white plume of Na- 
varre begins at the side, crosses the entire bon- 
net, and falls low behind. The short Eliza- 
bethan feather, standing high and prominent in 
the centre of plainer bonnets, takes the place 
of the aigrette of the summer. ‘Two or three 
plumes of slightly different shades are attached 
at the back of other bonnets and permitted to 
wave over the front. Beside the varieties of 
ostrich tufts are scarlet wings, a few tiny birds, 
slender shaded plumes alternately blue and green, 
white aigrettes in rosettes of black ostrich, and 

the eyes of peacocks’ feathers. 


FLOWERS, 


Flowers are not seen in the profusion that 
marked the summer, yet a small spray is on 
almost every bonnet—usually a rose spray, great 
full-blown roses with petals apart as if loose and 
about to fall, There are immense pansies of pur- 
ple and gold, and large black marguerites with 
golden hearts. Quantities of autumn leaves are 
made of a new metallic preparation representing 
all the varied tints of the forest, from the bright 
hues of the maple to the sombre brown of dead 
leaves, 


RIBBONS. 


Fine ribbons of gros faille, two inches wide, 
with a pearl edge, others thickly ribbed across, 
double-faced satin, and broad velvet ribbons, are 
used for strings, and for half rosettes and shell- 
bows that are placed just over the ears or direct- 
ly in the centre of the bonnet at the base of os- 
trich feathers, A case of assorted trimming rib- 
bon shows a preponderance of the red shades 
previously noted —sultane, Lucifer, ruby, and 
maroon, The many shades of drab and gray 
that contrast with these colors are well repre- 
sented, Others are sky-blue, Mexique, violet, 
lumiére green, alcolea, and rose de nuit. 


THE SCARF VEIL, 


The scarf veil, a conspicuous feature of the 
new bonnets, affords an opportunity for novel 
and lavish arrangement of lace—a fact that de- 
lights the milliner’s heart. For handsome vel- 
vet bonnets the veil is a scarf of black dotted net 
bordered with real thread lace. It is fastened 
on one side, falls under the chin, is caught up at 
the other side and mingled with the trimming in 
inextricable loops and knots, and is finally pen- 
dent a yard long from the back. It is then left 
hanging, or is draped over the bonnet and face 
according to the wearer's fancy. 

Scarfs of colored gauze or grenadine, draped 
in the most capricious manner, will be greatly 
worn with round hats and plain bonnets. On 
many hats a feather and this scarf form the en- 
tire trimming. A long and abundant scarf the 
full width of the material is permanently attach- 
ed to the bonnet in puffs across the top, and 
sometimes a kind of bag is formed at the back 
for the low braids of the coiffure, whence the 
scarf is carried over the face to be fastened by a 
jet pin on the left shoulder or low down beneath 
the arm, : 


MANNER OF TRIMMING, 


Abrupt coronets formed of a wreath of flowers 
are dispensed with, yet the design of trimming is 
still to give the appearance of height. The front 
edge of many bonnets, as we have said, simply 
frames the face; from thence the trimming grad- 
ually ascends, and then recedes over the low 
drooping braids of the chatelaine coiffure. A 
velvet bonnet has often revers faced with shirred 
gros faille of the same shade. On black velvet 
bonnets the revers facing is of a bright color, 
usually ruby or green. When the frame is plain- 
ly covered with black velvet a green satin piping 
edges the bonnet. An Havana brown royale 
velvet is ornamented with six rows of small pip- 
ings of satin put on in waves. A maroon velvet 
bonnet easily imitated—for, though Fanchons are 
extinct, ladies may still make their own bonnets 
—has a high puffed centre with a shirred frill 
back and front, disclosing a satin lining of the 
same color, A bow of gros faille ribbon is at 
the left ear. Maple leaves of shaded tints rest 
amidst the folds of the puff. A scarf veil of dotted 
net is looped at the back and pendent. Narrow 
strings tie under the chin. Another, of Lucifer 
velvet, has standing revers back and front, and 
a bow of gros grain in the centre holding tufts 
of feathers. A black lace streamer from the 
right side passes beneath the chin, is held by a 
bow on the left, from whence the long scarf veil 
streams backward. 

An evening bonnet of sky-blue royale, smooth 
on the frame, has a receding crown. <A half 
rosette of satin on the left side holds a long Na- 
varre plume of curled white ostrich, which crosses 
the bonnet and droops behind. A traveling bon- 
net of brown velvet, with revers only in front, has 
a scarf veil of brown gauze much puffed on the 
bonnet and drooping behind. Shaded satin rose 
and feather tuft on the left. Ribbon strings. A 
bonnet in contrasting colors is gray royale with 
revers of ruby velvet. Another is brown with 
capucine facings. These bonnets cost from $25 
to $40 each. They are imported as models for 
milliners, and could be made at home at far less 
expense. 

ROUND HATS, 


Few round hats are imported until later in the 
season. Those we have seen are of gray felt and 
black velvet. Maroon straw hats are in favor 
abroad. The shape is the Versailles and the 
tall cavalier hat with tapering crown and narrow 
brim turned up at the sides, and often behind. 
The brims are faced with-bright-colored velvet 
or faille, either plain or shirred. A long sweep- 
ing ostrich plume and a gauze scarf veil the col- 
or of the hat are the trimmings. 





FALL WRAPPINGS. 


Wrappings for the autumn and the cloaks of 
winter are round garments, burnouses, and ca- 
saques. The most distinguished-looking gar- 
ments are belted mantles of satin-faced black 
cashmere, steel-gray cloth, and velvet. The 
Metternich mantle is a handsome model. It is 
circular-shaped, fitted to the figure by seams on 
the shoulders and back, looped behind and at 
the sides by pleats, and held in position, back 
and front, by a belt. The sides are not belted, 
and fall loosely over the arms like sleeves. 

Casaquesare still bouffant behind, the back dra- 
pery being separated by a broad flat pleat begin- 
ning at the belt and gradually widening below. 
The sleeves are of the sabot shape—a coat-sleeve 
large at the wrist and gathered into a frill above 
the hand—or else flowing sleeves that fall back- 
ward, giving the casaque the appearance of a 
belted mantle. Coat-sleeves are on plainer ca- 
saques, 

Cloth burnouses of large plaids will be worn for 
extra wraps with fall suits. Cashmere shawls, 
and those of plainer material, will be worn draped 
without cutting, in the manner shown in previous 
Numbers of the Bazar. 

Black wrappings of cashmere, cloth, or velvet 
will be most in favor. Steel-gray cloth, maroon, 
and purple are the most desirable colors. Fringe 
will be the principal trimming—not very deep 
fringe, but heavy, with netted heading and 
thick, pear-shaped drops. Among hand-made 
trimmings are gros faille pleatings and scant frills 
piped with satin or velvet. Broad velvet facings 
and revers are also in favor. Satin is not abund- 
antly-used, except as pipings and bindings, on 
faille and velvet. Many trimmings are arranged 
in tabs below the edge of the garment. Fluted 
ruffles and ruches of faille and satin edged with 
Tom Thumb fringe are bought ready-made. For 
trimming velvet cloaks is a beautiful crochet 
gimp in patterns like lace, and so substantial 
that it will wear for years. 

A graceful round garment of black cloth is 
shaped somewhat like a fichu basque, with a 
deep cape falling behind from the shoulder-seams 
and draping the arms. ‘The cape is open in the 
back, and cut in two points falling low on the 
basque beneath. A belt under the cape fastens 
the front. A three-inch band of faille pleats all 
turned one way forms the trimming. Many- 
looped rosette without sash ends in the back. 

A casaque of purple beaver cloth resembles a 
mantilla. The body is close-fitting, with flowing 
sleeves drooping backward, and cut in the same 
piece with the body. The skirt is sewed on at 
the waist, and has a broad Watteau fold at the 
back beginning at the belt. Belt with bow be- 


black faille piped with purple satin and bordered 
with Tom Thumb fringe. Price $100. 

A half-fitting basque of maroon cloth has broad 
revers of faille on the body and the coat-sleeves. 
The skirt is short and square before, and point- 
ed behind. A double Watteau fold faced with 
faille is cut away to show successive layers of the 
facing. A black velvet casaque has sabot sleeves 
and a double puffed skirt. For trimming two nar- 
row bias frills of gros faille hemmed on the out- 
side, with a satin piping sewed in with the hem. 
Epaulets, deep cuffs, a standing frill at the neck, 
and a belt with bow behind, complete the gar- 
ment. Price $140. A long sailor jacket of 
black velvet is trimmed with pointed guipure lace 
three inches wide, over which is a narrower gui- 
pure trimming of gilt—a novelty just introduced. 
Price $100. These are all imported garments. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A, T. Stewart & Co.; James M‘Crue- 
r¥ &Co.; Lorp & Tayior; Jonnson, Burns, 
& Co.; and Battarp, Haey, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


One of the notable newspaper men of Boston 
is Mr. C. C, HasweEtt, of the Traveller. He has 
an objectionable habit—that of rising at a most 
absurd hour. He lives four miles from the of- 
fice, yet is seldom to be found there after 7 a.m. ; 
gets through the anes, exchanges, and all 
that sort of thing before that hour, and then 
immediately evades the premises. He is one of 
the ablest and most indefatigable journalists of 
New England. 

—A has Mr. PzaBopy opened his Popo 
monnaie—this time to the extent of $140,000, 
for the promotion of science and useful knowl- 
edge in the county of Essex, Massachusetts. 
The trustees to whose care the fund is commit- 
ted are Francis Peasosy, Professor Asa Gray, 
Wuu1aM C. Enpicott, Georce Pzasopy Rvus- 
SELL, Professor OTHNIEL C. MarsH, Dr. HENRY 
WHEATLAND, ABNER C. GOODELL, Jun., Dr. 
James R. NicHois, and Dr. Henry C. PERKINS. 

—In a general way Miss Ipa Lewis refuses to 
be made a show of by going to this and that 
place, to meet people who manage in some such 
way to get their names into the newspapers; 
but she is going to Philadelphia in October as 
the guest of the Pennsylvania American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, which society proposes to give 
a series of memorial exercises at that timé. 

—Of Watter Savage Lanpor, whose “ Me- 
morials” are soon to be published by the Har- 
PERS, the Edinburgh Review tells the followin 
story: “In his garden walks he would bend 
over the flowers with a sort of worship, but 
rarely touched one of them. The form which 
the notoriety of this sentiment took in the 
Florentine legend was that he had one day, 

r an imperfect dinner, thrown the cook out 
of the window, and, while the man was writhin, 
with a broken limb, ejaculated, ‘Good God! 
forgot the flowers!’ ’? 

—Of Mr. MacpONALD, the sculptor, who has 
recently completed a fine bust of the late Jamzs 
T. Brapy, the following is told: There was a 
contest in St. Louis for the making of a statue 


of THomas H. Benton. An imperious and dic- 
tatorial advocate of the successful competitor 
sought to extinguish a modest friend of the 
principal rival with the preaumed exhaustive 











interrogatory of ‘‘ What claim can MacponaLp 
have to the making. of the statue of Benton ?— 
he never studied in Italy!’”? “No,” was the 
quiet reply; ‘“‘he has done better—he has stud- 
ied Benton!” And so it is at present—he has 
studied Brapy; and we will trust him for the 
ae etuation of the form and features of his 
rilliant and favorite subject. 

—Mrs. Betsy Ropinson gave practical evi- 
dence of her respect for the religious institu- 
tions of the country by attending church at 
Lebanon, Connecticut, on her one hundredth 
birthday, July 11. 

—In Harper’s Weekly for August 18, 1860, was 
published a portrait of Master Garrett J. Ley- 
DECKER, a pupil of one of the public schools of 
this city, who, in open competition and examin- 
ation before the school authorities, was pro- 
nounced to be best qualified for the cadet- 
ship at West Point, then in the gift of General 
SicKLES. He was accordingly appointed; at once 
took rank at the head of his class; maintained 
it during his four years of study, and graduated 
at the head of his class. We are reminded of 
this by seeing in the papers an army order re- 
quiring “ Captain Garrett J. Leypecker, of 
the Engineer Corps, to report at West Point on 
the 28th August,” as one of the Board of Pro- 
fessors. From the public-school boy to a Cap- 
taincy of Engineers and Professor at West Point 
in nine years is doing tolerably well. 

—Lady Durr Gorpon, recently deceased at 
the First Cataract of the Nile, where she had 
long been obliged to reside, as an invalid, was 
a daughter of Mrs. Saran Austin, who belonged 
to the celebrated Taytor family of Norwich, 
England, and who distinguished herself by the 
excellence of her German translations. Her 
letters from Egypt, published in 1865, made 
her name familiar in every intelligent house- 
hold—describing, as they did, the comparative- 
ly novel and picturesque life of an English lady 
among the Fellaheen of the Lower Nile. Under 
sentence of death as she was, her gallant and en- 
ergetic nature extracted much quiet happiness 
out or her exile; and that same “after-glow of 
Egypt,’’ which a famous artist has painted with 
such tenderness and beauty, seemed to irradiate 
the closing years of her life. 

—A féte in honor of Mr, GEORGE PEABODY was 

iven at the Virginia White Sulphur Springs on 
the lith ult., at which much of the wit, beauty, 
and fashion of the South assisted. Among the 
gentlemen were General BEAUREGARD, HENRY 
A. Wisz, Commodore Mavry, Colonel J. 8. 
Mossy, and many gentlemen who officiated as 
generals, colonels, etc., during our late differ- 
ences. 

—Connecticut is a remarkable region. A 
twelvemonth since one RICHARD WaAITE and 
JENNIE GITHINGS entered the wedded state; 
but as they progressed troubles arose which 
ended in a divorce. Still RiuHarp and JEN- 
Nie loved each other; managed to meet each 
other; plighted troth afresh; proposed to re- 
marry; but old folks were | opposed; where- 
uvon (wonld wor Ccucre tf) KICHARD and 
JENNIE absolutely eloped: rushed to the hy- 
meneal altar; became Mr. and Mrs. Warts again, 
and are now off on honey-moon second. : 

—Mrs, WiLson (Miss Aueusta J. Evans) has 
completed and sold, for fifteen thousand dollars, 
another novel, in which she uses some yery vig- 
orous English on the divorce question, 

—The daughters of Queen Victoria are no- 
table among royal folks for their practical com- 
mon-sense, a8 well as for goodness of heart. 
Not long since a fire broke out in the house of 
some poor people at Potsdam, and an old wo- 
man, the grandmother of the family, was severe- 
ly burned. The Crown Princess o Prussia, Vic- 
TORIA’S eldest —oee: who happened to come 
up at the time, had the old woman removed to 
a place of safety, attended her, dressed her 
wounds with her own hands; had the children 
taken to the palace and cared for there; and, in 
fact, behaved quite like some princess of fairy 
legend or old romance. We see no reason to 
doubt the truth of this story. The English prin- 
cesses were as well trained in Christian benefi- 
cence and goodness as any young women in the 
world, 

—MARK Twarn, who has recently become one 
of the proprietors and editors of the Buffalo Zz- 

yress, estimates the distance by rail from San 

francisco to New York at 211 games of euchre, 
179 drinks, and 117 cigars, which shows that he 
is accustomed to a leisurely game. 

—CHARLES READE, whose novels are now in 
course of republication in cheap form by Har- 
PER & BROTHERS, is perhaps the only English 
author whose photograph is not on view at any 
of the photographic shops of England. He 
could never be prevailed upon to sit for a 
*graph but once, and he has never permitted 
a copy of that likeness to be taken; conse- 
quently none but personal friends are familiar 
with his features. 

—CONSTANT Mayer, for fourteen years a resi- 
dent of this city, has been created a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor by the Emperor, as an 
acknowledgment of his talent as an artist. His 
pictures, ‘‘ Consolation,” ‘*The Recognition,’ 
“The Convalescent,” ‘‘Good Words,’’ etc., 
have given him a high reputation. He is a na- 
tive of France, and 38 years of age. 

—Mr. James Fisk, Jun., is said to possess the 
largest diamond in the United States, with a 
single exception. The largest one was sold at 
Saratoga a few days since to a New York gentle- 
man for $11,500. Its weight was ten and a half 
carats. 

—Since King THzopore was summarily put 
out of existenee by General Naprer there has 
been marked improvement in Abyssinia, Prince 
Kassa, the present ruler, is reported to have 
abolished slavery and to favor enterprise and 
civilization. Colonel KirkuaM, an English of- 
ficer, is organizing a little army for him. 
—Newspa er men speak of the PRINCE Impr. 
RIAL as bidding fair to become a very tall man. 
He is even now taller than his mother, and in a 
year or two he will tower above his father. Un- 
fortunately, his mental capacities do not keep 
step with his physical growth. His teachers 

ive more doleful reports than ever before of 

is progress in all branches of learning, except 
in mathematics, in which he is said to take some 
“— and to be moderately proficient. As re- 
gards his character, it is no longer as peevish 
and irascible as it used to be. The imperial boy 
is, on the contrary, getting quite sweet-tem- 
pered, to the great delight of young ConnEau 
and the rest of his playmates, all of whom de- 
tested him heretofore on account of his ill- 
naturedness. 
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Different Trimmings for Under-Clothing. 


THE accompanying illustrations show:a few pretty and . 


easily-made trimmings used on the under-clothing given 
- this‘ Number, and worked on cambric, nansook, or 
inen. 

Fig. 1.—This border is worked in French and open- 
work embroidery, and in half-polka and button-hole 
stitch. «The inside of each point is filled with a wheel 
worked with fine thread. The material above the em- 
broidery is tucked. 
| Fig. 2.—This embroidery is worked in straight net- 
ting, The design is formed of leaves in point de reprise 
and wheels. The outer edges are worked in point de 
toile and edged with tatting. 

. Fig. 3.—On a very fine diagonally-netted foundation 
of thread sew narrow bias strips of fine linen; the inter- 
-Stices are filled with leaflets worked in point de reprike. 
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ing implements, will be found very. easily made. It is 
of pasteboard covered with blue silk, and ornamented in 
the manner shown by the illustration with netted guipure 
and ruches and bows of blue ribbon. _ Fig. 76, Supple- 
ment, gives a quarter of the basket, the foundation of 
which is cut of pasteboard. On the side of the paste- 
board which is designed for the under part of the basket 
cut the pasteboard half through along the dotted lines in 
order to form the contour of the bottom of the basket. 
Then cover the pasteboard on both sides with blue silk, 
edge the four tab-like sides of the basket on the upper 
edge with wire wound with narrow blue ribbon—the wire 
must, however, be long enough to stand out three inches 
and a half on each side. ‘This surplus wire end is bent 
into a loop; every two such loops are intertwined in 
such a manner that a space of two inches and a half re- 
Then ar- 





mains between the upper corners 'of the sides, 
range the netted gui- 
puretrimming. Fig. 3 
shows the design for 
the bottom, while Fig. 
2 gives the cover for a 
tab in full size, These 
pieces may be worked 
singly, or a piece of 
netting may be worked 
of the full size of the 
basket, and then cut 
according to the pat- 
tern Fig. 76, worked in 
the given designs, and 
laid on the basket. 
The wires and seams 
are covered by means 
of ruches of the nar- 
row, and bows of the 
wide ribbon. The han- 
die is of wire wound 
with ribbon. The bottom of the basket may also be 
used for a pin-cushion, in which case a cushion must 
be inserted under the silk cover. 


Crochet Rosettes, Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 581. 

Tue rosettes, Figs. 1-6, may be used for trimming 
under-clothing, toilette-cushions, cap crowns, tidies, 
. ete. They are worked with thread or crochet cotton, 

according to the object for which they are designed. 
Fig. 1.—Make a foundation of 6 ch. (chain), join 
this in a ring and crochet on this two rounds sc. (sin- 
gle crochet); the second round must count sixteen 
stitches, and is crocheted over the upper veins of the 
stitches of the former round; after the last sc. fasten 
it to the first sc. by means of an sl. (slip stitch). 3d round.—15 ch., of which the first 
four serve asl dc. (double crochet), * 1 dc. in the upper vein of the second following sc., 
11 ch, From * repeat six times, and then fasten to the 4 ch. at 
the beginning of the round. 4th-6th rounds.—All single crochet, 
but in the middle stitch of each chain-stitch scallop of the former 
round work 3 sc. ; in the hollow of the points next the dc., however, 
pass over one 
stitch in the 
4th round, and 
two stitches in 

































































Fig. 4.—The middle 
open-work part of this bor- 
der is crocheted; for this 
work on a foundation on 
_which a round of single §& 
crochet has been worked [/ 
alternately a scallop com- 
posed of nine chain-stitch- 
es and one single crochet 
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in every sixth following ING AY Ae) Ae | Ae Bea 4 
stitch, The chain-stitch 2 a Sate: esac 
scallops are alternated as AX 7 a AX AX AX AN 74 
shown by the illustration, FATZIAIZIAIZ | AL LALA LAS 
and the upper edge is fin- § ses ane esi paps roneh eee Beane 
ished to correspond with ie pala taal ests 
the foundation. This cro- 
cheted insertion is edged 
on both sides with strips 
ornamented with an open- 
work seam, and these again 
with embroidered strips of muslin. The material is 
cut away under the open-work part of the design. 

Fig. 5.—This fine linen foundation is set over a 
strip of straight netting, and worked down with but- 
ton-hole stitches. ‘The designs are embroidered in 
knotted stitch and straight satin stitch. After the 
embroidery is completed cut away the surplus linen 
so that the embroidery stands out in relief on the 
netting. 

Fig. 6.—This trimming consists of a narrow strip 
of pleated material ornamented with open-work seam 
and edged with a box-pleated rufile. 


Embroidered Chemise Yoke. 

Fig. 2 shows a section. of this fine linen chemise 
yoke in full size. The figures are worked in button- 
hole stitch, and the material between them is cut away. ‘The spaces thus formed are filled 
with wheels of fine thread. The upper edge of the yoke is finished with narrow edging, 
which is crocheted of fine thread in three rounds of chain-stitch 
scallops. Each scallop counts six chain stitches and one single cro- 
chet. In the first round the single crochet are worked in the button- 
ato ae hole stitches on 
J the-edyepiit-in- 
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Fig. 3.—Netrep TRIMMING For 
Unver-Cioruine. 
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scallops of the _ ; each of the fol- 
precedinground. Fig. 1.—Crocuet Fig. 2.—Crocuet lowingrounds. 
A yoke of any Button ror UNpDER- Burron ror Unper- At the end of 
pattern may be Croruinc.—UPrrEr , CLoruinc.—Unper the 6th round 
trimmed in this Sipe. Fig. 4.—MAnNER Srpe. fasten to the 
manner. OF worRKING Burton, Fie. 3. beginning of 
the round by 

Two Buttons means of an sl. 
for Under- 7th round. —9 
Clothing. ch., of which the 





first six serve as 
an Ite. (long tre- 
ble crochet), * 1 
p. (picot) down- 
ward (for this 
work 5 ch., take 
the needle out of the stitch, put it through the first of the 5 ch., take 
the dropped stitch again on the needle, and work off with the thread 
thrown once around the needle). After this 8 ch., 1 de. in the follow- 
ing point, 3 ch., 1 p. downward, 3 ch., 1 Ite. in the next hollow be- 
tween the points, 3ch. Repeat six times from +, then work another 
p. downward, 3 ch., I de. in the following point of a scallop, 3 ch., 1 
p. downward, 3 ch. Lastly, fasten with 1 sl. to the 6 ch. at the be- 
ginning of the round. 8th round.—5 ch., of which the first three 
serve as 1 de. ; after this alternately 1 de., 1 ch., passing over one 

stitch of the former round. 9th round.— 

All single crochet, in working which a few 

stitches must be added. 10th round.—»x 
fie, 10 sc., 6 ch., 1 de. in the upper vein of the 
stitch of the fourth of the 10 ch, (of course 
the work must be turned and 
counted from the end of the sc.), 
6 ch., fasten to the fourth follow- 
ing sc. by means of an sl. Turn 
the work; on each ch. 1 sc., after 
every 2 sc. | p. (that is, 5 ch., 1 
sl. in the first of these). Each 
scallop must have five picots, as 
thie illustration shows; thén fol- 
low 2 sc., 1 p. From * repeat 
eleven times in the round. Then 


Turse buttons 
have the advant- 
age of being home 
made, and more 
‘ durable than the 

woven buttons sold in the stores. The button, Fig. 1, consists of a flat 
“brass ring on which a round of single crochet is worked closely. The 
“upper veins of the stitches must be turned inside. Within this ‘ring 
_work six rounds of button-hole stitch in the round, and in such a man- 
ner that they are completed in the centre of the button. In working, 
,the number of stitches may be lessened as much as required by passing 
_over a few stitches of the former round nowand then. The back of the 
‘button consists of crossed threads, which are stretched from one. side : 
of the button to the other in all directions, and worked together in " 
‘the centre (see Fig. 2). Fig. 1.—Basxer wirs Netrep Guirure Cover, 
Fig. 3.—For this button take a ghee For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL. Fig. 76. 

iece of coarse linen, mark on it the con- o HS ===} HPO ph 
tour of the edge of the button, and stretch ry TT TT Tt. 
thirteen threads, always sticking the needle 
‘in through the centre and out through the f 
edge of the button, so that the . 
“threads shall not ‘lie crosswise ; 
then weave the threads, as shown 
by Fig. 4, with coarse thread on 
both sides of the linen, draw a 
thread twice. around the outer 
edge of the button, and work them 
over with close and firm button- 
hole stitch, after which cut away 
the surplus linen. ' 
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fasten to the first stitch of the 
round by means of 1 sl. 
If it be desired to crochet a num- 

















> Marertars: heavy white paste- 
board, blue silk, blue ribbon three- 
quarters of an inch and an inch 
pod a half in width, wire, ete. 
This basket, which is designed 
to bold visiting-cards or little sew- 
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ber of such rosettes to set together 
for a cover, rosettes like that shown 
by Fig. 2 may be used for filling 
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in. Begin this rosette with 4 ch., join these in a round and crochet two 
rounds sc. The second round must count 12 sc.. 3d round,—Alternately 
11 ch., passing over two stitches of the former: round, 1 se, 4th round,— 
All single crochet ; in the middle stitch of each chain-stitch scallop 3 sc. In 
the hollow between the scallops always pass over one stitch. 5th round.— 
All single crochet. . Work a picot like those on Fig. 13 after every 2 se., as 
is shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 83.—For making this rosette, which is worked with very fine cotton, 
make a fowadation of 12 stitches, join them in a 
ring, and crochet on this two rounds single cro- 
chet. Each round must count 20 se. 3d round. 
—8 ch., which serve as 1 de., * in the following 
stitch of the former round 7 dc. Having com- 
pleted the 7 de. , take the needle out of the stitch, 
run it through the back vein of the first stitch, 
take the last crocheted stitch again on the nee- 
dle and work both stitches on the needle off to- 
gether; 3 ch., 1 de. in the following sc., 3 ch., 
from > repeat nine times, then fasten to the 3 ch. 
at the beginning of the round by means of 1 sl. 
4th round.—3 ch., which serve as 1 de., 1 de. in 
the following chain-stitch scallop, * 5 ch., 1 de. 
in each of the two following chain-stitch scallops. 
From * repeat eight times more, then 5 ch., and 
fasten to the 3 ch. at the beginning of the 
round. 5th round.—Always 2 de. separated 
by 7 ch. on the de. of the former round. At 
the beginning of the round 3 ch. instead of 
the first de. ; lastly, fasten to the 4 ch. at 
the beginning of the round. 6th and 7th 
rounds.—All single crochet. 8th round.— 
Like the 3d round, but now pass over a stitch 
of the former round with the 3 ch. before and 
after each figure. 9th round.—Like the 4th 
round, 10th round.—6 sc. in every chain- 
stitch scallop; always 1 se. between the 2 de. 
which lie together. 

Fig: 4.— The centre of this rosette is 
worked in lace stitch. Work first the cro- 
cheted outer edge, for which make a chain- 
stitch foundation which shall correspond to 
the two rounds se. distinguishable on the 
illustration. Join the foundation to a ring, 
and crochet on this two rounds single cro- 
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Fig. 3.—Crocurer 
Rosette. 


Fig. 5.—Crocuet 
RosetrTe. 





Fig. 1.—Crocnet anp Linen Braip 
Insertion.—{See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 2.—Crocuer 















round.—>* 5 ch., now take up the mignardise and fasten to a loop of it (in’ 
doing this drop the stitch from the needle, put it through the loop, and then 
draw the needle through), passing, oyer the last of the 5 ch. crochet back on 
the remaining, 1 sc., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 2 de., passing over two 
stitches of the second round work 2 sl. in the following two stitches; this 
completes one point; 5 ch., fasten to the next loop of the mignardise, 2 ch., 
fasten to the following loop, 15 ch., passing over the last of these work back 
on the next seven | sc., 1 sde.; 2 de., 1 sde., 1 sc., 1 sl. ; this forms a leaflet ; 
12 ch., back on the last of these a leaflet like the former, twice alternately 
4 ch. and one leaflet, after the sl. of the last (middle) 
leaflet crochet on the other side of the chain stitches, 
4 sl. in the following 4 ch., after that twice altern- 
ately 1 leaflet and 4 sl. in the next four stitches, 
then 1 leaflet and 7 sl. in the following stitches. 
Now crochet around the so-formed twig, turning the 
work so that the mignardise shall lie above it, as 
follows: five times alternately 2 ch., fasten to the 
following loop of the mignardise, 2 ch., 1 sl. in the 
point of the next leaflet, 2 ch., fasten to the next 
leaflet, 2 ch., fasten to the next leaflet, 3 ch., 1 sl. 
in the point of the next leaflet, 6 ch., fasten to the 
third following loop, twice alternately 2 ch., and 
fasten to the next leaflet, 6 ch., 1 sl. in the point 
of the next leaflet, 7 ch., fasten to the third follow- 
ing loop, 4 ch., 1 sl. in the point of the next 
(middle) leaflet, 4 ch., fasten to the second 
following loop, then continue in the same 
manner as onthe other side of the twig till 
the end of the stem is again reached, after 
which fasten to the following loop, 2 sl. in 
the next 2 ch., fasten to the following loop, 
5 sl. in the next 5 ch., 1 sl. in the next se. 
of the 2d round; from * repeat in the’ 
round and fasten the thread. Now work a 
round on the other side of the mignardise, 
for which begin on the right side of a scal- 
lop at the point where the illustration shows 
two scallops of the mignardise joined by 
means of a little crocheted scallop: * 9 
times alternately 1 sl. in the next loop of 
the mignardise, 4 ch., then 12 times altern- 
ately 1 sl. in the next loop of the mignar- 
dise, 2 ch., 1 sl. in each of the following 
four loops, 3‘ times alternately 2 ch., and 


Fig. 4.—Crocuer 
RosetTrTe, 





Fig. 3.—Crocuet anv Linen Braip 
InsertTIon.—[See Fig. 4.] 


chet, each of which must count 64 stitches. 3d round.—> 5 ch., 1 de. in the second, Rosetrr.—{See Fig. 1.] 1 sl. in the following loop, 2 ch., 4 times alternately fasten always to the opposite sl., 


1 ste. (short treble crochet) in the first of the 5 ch., 
both de. are worked off together. This forms a 
leaflet. Crochet a similar leaflet, then pass over 
three stitches and work 1 sc. in the following stitch. 
From * repeat in the round; lastly, 5 sl. on the 
5 ch. of the first leaflet. 4th round.—Alternately 
1 se. between two leaflets, 8 ch. 5th round.—9 sc. 
in each chain-stitch scallop. 

Fig. 5.—Join a foundation of 16 ch. to a ring 
and crochet on this: 1st round.—32 te. (treble 
crochet) each separated by 1 ch., the first tc. is 
formed by 5 ch. At the end of the round fasten 
to the first 5 ch. by means of.1 sl. 2d round.—In 
every ch. of the former 1 sc., between this always 
6 ch., 1 se. in the front vein of the last crocheted 
sc. Atthe end of the round cut the thread off and 
fasten it. 3d round.—In every picot | tc., between 
these always 3ch. 4th round.—In evéry 3 ch, 1 se., 3 de., 1 se. 

Fig. 6.—Begin this rosette with a fouridation of 8 ch., join this in a 
round and crochet two rounds sc., in deing which widen in such a man- 
ner that the second round counts 24 se, 8d round.—»* 11 ch., pass 
over one stitch, 1 sl. in the 
following sc. From * re- 
peat in the round; lastly, 
work sl. on the first 5 ch. 
4th round.—1 se. in the 
middle stitch of the first 
chain-stitch scallop, * 2 
ch., 1 p. (that is, 5 ch. and 
1 sc. in the first of these) ; 
1 ch., 1 se. in the follow- 
ing chain-stitch scallop. 
From »* repeat in the 
round, and then fasten 
with } sl. to the first se. 
5th round.—* 1 leaflet 
composed of 4 stc., in the 
followiug se. (at the be- 
ginning of the round work 5 ch. instead of the first tc.) 
the te. are all worked off together, 1 ch., three picots 
like the picots of the fourth round, 1 ch. From x re- 
peat in the round. Then fasten to the first leaflet by 
means of 1 sl. This completes the rosette. 


Rosettes for 
Covers, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE rosettes 
may be set togeth- 
er for covers of 
different sizes and 
forms; the little 
rosette, Fig. 2, 
serves for filling 
in the spaces. 
They are worked 
with mignardise 
and fine crochet 
cotton. Begin the large rosette, Fig. 1, in the centre and crochet 
as follows: Ist round.—8 ch. (chain), * 1 p. (picot) downward 
(that is, 5 ch., drop the last stitch from the needle and then put 
it through the first of the 5 ch.), then 3 ch., 1 ste. (short treble 
crochet) in the first of the 8 ch., 3 ch., from * repeat twice, after 
that 1 p. downward, 3 ch. and 1 sl. (slip stitch) in the fifth of the 
Sch. 2d round.—In each stitch of the former round 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet); lastly, 1 sl. in the first stitch of this round. 3d 





Fig. 6.—Crocurt Rosette, 
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2 ch., 3 times alternately 1 sl. in the next loop, 







































Fig. 1.—M1enarpise anp Crocnet Rosetre For Covers. 





2 ch., 1 sl. in the following loop, 6 ch., fasten to 
the opposite sl. of the mignardise scallop to the 
right, then 8 sc., back on these 6 ch., 2 ch., 1 sl. 
in the next loop, turn the work, 3 ch., 1 sde. in the 
third following sc., 3 ch., 1 sde. in the third fol- 
lowing sc., 3 ch., fasten to the following sl. of the 
next mignardise scallop, turn the work, on every scal- 
lop composed of 3 ch. always 2:sc., 1 p. (5 ch., and 1 
sl. in the first of these), and 2 sc., after that 1 sl. in 
the following sl., and from > repeat in the round. 

Begin the smaller rosette in the centre with a 
foundation of 8 ch., join these in the round with 
1 sl. and crochet: Ist round.—4 ch., then three 
times alternately 1 sc. in the second following stitch, 
and4ch, 2dround.—In every chain-stitch scallop 
of the former round 1 se., 1 ch.,4de.,1eh.,1 se, 3d 
round.—2 sl. in the first two stitches of the former round, I sc. in the next 
de., 3 ch. (take up the mignardise), fasten to a loop of the mignar- 
dise, 3 ch., pass over 2 de., 1 sc: in the 
following de., * 8 ch., fasten to the 
third following loop, 
3 ch., 1 sc. in the first 
de. of the next scal- 
lop; from > repeat in 
the round. Now fas- 
ten the thread and sew 
the ends of the mignar- 
dise together. Now 
follow two rounds on 
the other side of the 
mignardise, which are 
worked in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. 


Braid and Crochet 
Insertions and 
Edgings, Figs.1-6 

TuE insertions and edgings here given serve for trim- 
ming bed-curtains, drawers, under-skirts, etc. They are 
made of white linen serpentine braid and crochet. In the 
following descriptions we shall omit to mention the repe- 
tition from *. For making the insertion and edging, 
Figs. 1 and 2, take 
two pieces of ser- 
pentine braid of 
equal length and 
join them, in the 
manner shown by 
the illustration, by 
fastening the two 
points of the braid 
which come on each 
other by means of 
an sc. (single cro- 
chet), after which 
crochet ch. to where 
the two following 
points come on each other. Having thus prepared a sufficiently 
long piece of braid, crochet for the insertion on each side of the 
braid the following two rounds: Ist round * 1 de. (double 
crochet) in the middle one of the three outward turned points 





Fig. 2.—MicNnarpisk anp Cro- 
cHet Rosetre.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet axp Liven Braip 
Epoinc.—{See Fig. 1.] 
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THE LINE OF DISTINCTION. 


N RS. POTOSI was a stout woman, and so 

} might be said to be a person of weight; | 
though I feel it a duty that I, who may one day | 
be fat myself, owe to fat people in general to 

explain—that Mrs, Potosi was not of your round, | 
dimpled, jovial order, but puffy, hard-breathing, | 
staring-eyed, and hard, like an underdone pud 





ding. She was also a person of weight in that | 
her house was one of the best in the city of | 
Block! Also, in that she had been forty-five | 
years rigidly in the business of wife and mother, | 
helped out by the fact that she cherished such | 
intense and unwavering respect for herself and 
her performances that people, as a rule, took her 
on trust, and quoted her as a standard, without 
examining her claims. And if such a person | 
declared that it was an interesting case, I hope | 
you are not going to contradict it. 


It was, then, an interesting case. 


| 
| 


Every body } 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 













































































on the side of the edging, 5 ch. (chain), 1 de. in | in Block so cor lit. The Shah Jehan wa | herself in her chair and brought down her jeweled 
t os if llow gl t lad on the ft t ung ar 1 handsome There wa a gener il j hand with ¢ m phasis **The general tendency 
e 7 fasten 1 e middle one of the 5 nse of luxury and sandal-wood in his entertain- | of the time leveling, most unluckily, and no 
. : ( t ‘ titel ment He was a Persian, and claimed his de thing could be worse in such times than this din 
| 7a l , then 2 cl ‘dr i | cent from Ahrimanes himself; and there were | ner of yours. ‘These people have eaten from sil 
of each ible « } romantic hint mit a silver lamp always burn ver plate. ‘They will wish and expect and aspire 
that a < One t thie mg mewhere, and an altar in the same local to eat trom s lver plate again. ‘They are devour 
ns free { ed He was the very humble servant of all the dinner As a natural co 
| i4.—The | inse Jit ind the most be ful belles of Block yw be discontented with their 
t ‘ th reg ri | ‘ k 1 neck Mrs. Pot their ef nder-loin. No, no, m) 
| point on the eof ! 1 f f his conver to Chr t J them molasses, send them 
1] ne ( ¢ then the intere the ivalr 1 tl vd Send them good strong leather shoe 
‘ , ig four | teofthe! ire fastened t-burnings of which he was the centre but alwavs remember this, God has created a 
p ‘ | the 1 e of t A On a certain day Mrs. Potosi dined h the | marked distinction between the rich and the poor, 
| the 1 ft | ] Jehan She often dined there, for the an f that the rich should never for 
ata y t , | , e ne neighbors, and is fond of st y get treat the poor in such a way 
t ft f ! | herself | adopted mothe But ont da th er forget it—never!” 
‘ folle iin & | though the Shah met her as usual, and | use oxi aid the Shah, appealing 
ever p fF tovethe ifter t e its evervda ppearance pold-striped eu ] e people are my tenants. You 
6 | j 1 rou ; t marble va tuberoses, olive-skinned se t he toot of the table ?” 
{ 7 ] the la met gy struck Mr VP i it her eve as if afraid of see 
{ , For the ( ett i hief tion al ed her that t ne i ! remem ‘ 
To is ¢ e other ¢ ' j ‘ t y was an odor \ brutal odor; a familiar **’'There is not a tenderer husband and father 
we rr . free et puz gy odor What could it be? in Block nor a truer-hearted man. No, nora 

Kig 4 ‘ } the insertion ¢« et M lear Madar iid the Shah, soft] ia | better gentle in 

‘ { | e of serpentine braid of nm t f pvt v 1 to-da I have ne **A harleq returned Mrs, Potosi. ‘‘Such 

e length the following rounds: Ist for you that I 4} v will give u pleasure. I | a low prote ! such immoral associations! 

ld in the first point of the braid I t last 1 ( fe! Really, Shah Jehan, you 

‘ the f . point, 7 ch., 1 de. in the fol Resolve on he resolved « ist num ‘ t me to countenance vice, even 
| y | t, 7 ch., 1d n the follo g I s ber of | t But, look the Shah, M if it is kind to its wife and children.” 

h., 1 de. in the following point, 3ch., 1 de. i Votosi read his meaning before he could utter it. | As if in answer, came the voice of the man un 
the folle g] , Leh., 1 de. in each of the fol- | She clasped her hands eestaticall | der diseu 1 through the half-open fe 
lowing four | ts, I ch., 1 de. in the follo Dear Shah Jehan, 1 are ( I 
point } 2d ro ! lf in the first « kt that vhat uu mean to oe ‘*And then often I say to myself,” said thi 
tit pn, *« Sch » de. each separated | At istian—on trial,” returned the Shal \ e, ** Here am I, of no use in this world but 
l and e stitch r of these “Tamaf rt la not altopethe ure that to cape Nobody 1s the iser or better for me. 
‘ ) ‘ the ft { the 1 mg 4 nN I unde What 18 the ¢ ence of ur rep Phe world co inf spare it ditehers and drain 
( ] in t next chain acalloy So | entice myself to it I mence ( but it ¢ ld ry h without a 

alte tely 10 el} l « Work the h the wctice ot me ot precept is lout | | iough there were never one in exist 
by the illustration in the sti es of tl lerstand them If | am st ful the 1 ence And then I get that low and melancholy 
t I i ro 1 1 t on the Mrs. Pot we shall see what ill come next that I call n elf any worthh thing that 
{ f the first & ch. of the f er round, 3 And he threw open the doors of | dining- | come rt of the meaning of its maker; 
F ove three titel 11 the f , 1 ere ere guests alread eated at table } then J get the dump never any time else.’ 
t en te ] ove three Mra. Potosi, alread omewhat aghast at the **And then [T tell him,” chimed in a cheery 
in the ext stit 6 ch. 1 peculiar avy val of Christianity, stared | voice, ‘what a good man once said to me 
t f ing cl 1 stil il lly The mystery of the puzzling odor was | That mW vork in tl world is not only 
} nt manner shown bv the illustration, | explained, Mr Potosi had smelled leather building railroads or writing sermons, but to help 
i the 6 « of the sixth chain stitch seal e leather of machine-sewed shoes and halt | up himself and as many of his brother men a 
6 ch, ) on the fourth of the 6 ch. before orn brogans, that had once been bargains in the | he can a little further toward the light of God 
« eted, backward, then 13 de. in 1 ‘ i \ ind cheap stores of Block. ‘To be plain, | And that when any man or woman has helped 
alloy t mad 4th j « 7 ere was at the table ‘Tom, Dick, and Hari } any poor soul to think tter thought, that man 
f ed | | 1@ st The The buteher, the baker, the candlestick-maker ? | or woman has set ther stone in that great 
t t « on t ch. betore the Worse than that. ‘Those renowned worthies were | temple of that is building without hands 
of e former 1 ! «ke e] ed | | substantial citizens of Block But these And [| tell him that when he has been so patient 
1 ch. in the midd h of a double « ere the scum in the boiling of creation, the | and cheery, and alwa » thoughtful for Sis and 
ACA the d ire separated | i stitch sy ‘ 1 le-down in the garden of the Lord, to Mrs. | me, that he has made us both better, for how 

} On the other le of et 1 ( | i's th t | could we help it, in the face of all his kindne 
three orf imilar 1 i it marine Qpposite her dwelling st 1 an old frame- | And [ tell him that whoever sees and kn 
by the illustration l ‘ y is f ed | ling It had been one of the Shah's eccen about us that are so low down, so stinted for 
the other with a picoty hich \ ke ties to buy the era 1 fran It had been | food metimes, so plain and common in our 
in the manner n by the illu it ther to rent it out, at f merely nominal rent life, and yet so hapy hould be better too for 

M | t | | it mone 1 the ds of this world 
Serpentine Braid and Tatted Border ail nt Pere ne e neither love 1 , have got 
= oi y pens ; And no doubt 1 ser Mi both; and so, perl re of me use in 
tec one which in this tri ne are s 
a bs == * mon “ " by f the pths d pense J d with: Potost should stand aghast The Sha ul the world after all 
two shuttles, Each scallop consists of three double ed t e lod eople who lived 1 { It wa me such talk as thi iid the 
etitches, 1 picot, 3 da The picote are joined, as the then t und forty hi eh wh ftly, ‘* that made me nsider seriousl 
wach lineua tan iak. ts Ge-annet on Gee cee” | Oe i's velighon that coud EA i piphicredonses 
The distinctness of the ation makes further de- | Shah Jehan attempted to lead Mrs. Pot t depths of poverty to an interest in the great cause 
Bcriplion Unnecessary. but she stood petrified amidst the cheery of unive il brotherhood 
re } clamor of the company Phe mild, *Clap-tray uid Mrs. Pot Borrowed 
Crochet Edging man at the foot of the table was a clown, | no doubt, from some of their stage-plavs, and 
See strates pee lequin in Jack and Gill, or the funny man for epeated for u to hear Chis man? ft be im 
Maxe a foundation of the length desired f r tl 1 travel cireu is he could secure an ¢ Le moral 
‘s Y = & conte 4 — Ba es mY i ane Sate : } ment; the pleasant voung vin with the kis “Must be immoral! repeated the Shah 
(double crochet) In the next atitct 1. ¢ nim), | ables ith, his wite: the dumpling-taced little ** Ah, m depl rable ignorance of the Christian 
st t h. Repeat the © two ro nds « girl, | ‘ dd; the faded woman in more faded | civilization! Into;what has it notled me? But 
pay loop, and « ' tan Hew fl teh. { black, a fine laundre he had Mrs. Potos | I ve your pardon, Potosi.” 
f 1+ repe four times, then P ‘ ices harge the freckled lad was a new | 1 so blew over a little difficulty that might 
f f these to al 1 work het boy; the wooden old man next him kept a pea have proved very awkward That was very awk 
weary mtn.” n ast Four Of these to a itstand; the old woman who looked as if made ward; for Mrs, Potosi could not be quite at her 
4 1 Work Lal . ft 4 ‘ ‘ 
ately 6 ch. and 1 the firat two of these ) out of Jeather was a char-woman: a hopeful | ease about it. It wa uch an uncomfortable 
f athe | f the middle of a rea now ‘ yal to dine trom silver, and devour a din mistake ! 
r eae a Hwa pt dete a por ‘ ae bi ; ner that was a flower of gastronomy rsymphons It was the openin ght of the Opera My 

= “the A t val alte ately 10 ch.. 4 ; a la ( as if it had been so much pork and Potosi’s foot was on her carriage step when a 
ft four of these, after that always the tw | ns! Omee more the Shah motioned Myr note was handed her, and had she not recog 
! h.; pass ( Dacssdpir fac I fthe f i I Potosi to a seat between the clown and th | nized the Shah's device on its seal she would not 
peat rl : - aioe Tictan ' ae tha 4 » | nut man, but Mrs, Potosi was desperate, She have troubled to open it It was a brief and 
five chain stitch i 1 the following, ¢ pt a low courtesy, and retreated to the draw | urgent request that she should come to him at 

‘dc. , ng (m in I Following her hastily, the Shah found | once, and with all speed, at an obscure locality 
ae a fea 4 mage e an : te n | her, \ naigrette in hand ; ; in the suburbs. Now, concerning a person | ke 
nine of the 23 se. of the former round. 7th | lo think eried My Potosi, that you | the Shah there were a great many possibilities 
1.—In each stitcl of the former round 1 se., but | could play such a trick on me!” } advantageous to Mrs, Potosi, and she promptly 
bs faerie sy eg f nc - “ae bem ped sete ** Trick, my dear Madam.” | ' rdered her coachman to drive to the spot named 
t h k ve "Those creatures!” gasped Mrs, Potosi in his note lle was a stranger, a wealthy 
the f tit The Shah t 1} eye teadily on Mrs, Vo tranger, with no d He might be ill— 
¢ het a ‘ tosi’s face | dying —in some ¢ arv predicament. In 
a h alwa ** Creatures! here must be some mistake nd | the event of his decease to whom would he be 
id the ft in what is the trick ? l am simply atten | que ath hi property his house, his horses, and 
om. GRE 2 56, in hoes : : 4 | as I said to you—your religion on trial Its sub- | his jewel Interesting questions these; and if 
y ‘ , . the , Pa | limer mysteries bathe and confound me. ‘Thy | truth must be told, Mrs. Potosi was mentally 
f I ely 1 pico 1 elude the grasp of my poor reasoning powers, | taking possession and rearranging the Shah's fine 
Bets . i But certain of its maxims seemed to me so sim- | house just as her carriage drew up and that ex 
" The 7 ple that a child might comprehend, Is it possi traordinary person presente d himself, apparently 

the manner of finishir The scalloy ed or ble that Lam mistaken? ‘hat in my deplorable | quite in his usual health, at the door 
the sides as shown by the illustration, | ignorance I have mistaken the true meaning ? | ‘This way,” said the Shah, hurriedly, push 

| ‘These are the words which I supposed myst 





carrving into effect: 
thou makest a dinner or a supper, 


Mrs. Potosi had not seen at first. ‘* There is 


- 
=> 


no time to lose 





if | ing open the door of a wretched little hovel that 


ll not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy Mrs. Potosi looked about her wonderingly 
kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbors: lest they also A woman lay on a heap of straw, apparently 
bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. | dying. A man and three children crouched on 


* But when thou makest a feast call the poor, | the floor, for chairs there were none 
the maimed, the lame, and the blind | 


“These people are starving,” said the Shah, 
*And thou shalt be blessed; for they ean 


\ ‘literally starving 

for thou shalt be recom 

pensed at the resurrection of the just.’ In obey 

ing these words literally have I lost their spirit, 

Mrs. Potosi, that I behold you shocked and 

comfited when I expected your approbation ? 
Mrs. Potosi looked embarrassed 


not recompense thee: Mrs. Potosi’s countenance fell 


**Do you really mean that vou have brought 
me here for this, when I could have sent with 
ease whatever is required? This is the first night 
of the Opera, and nothing would have tempted 
but I really thought you were 


| dis 
me to miss it; 
I do not think,” she began, hesitatingly, | dying.” 
**that we should take these things literally, "1 «This woman is ng,” insisted the Shah, 
don’t see how society could be arranged on such | vet more earnestly. “Look at her bed, and 
principles, Besides, these people should be kept | she has only a single calico garment, and no 
in their place.” | blankets, in this bitter weather! Do you send 
**Oh! they should be kept in their place!” | help to your brothers and sisters, Mrs. Potosi ? 
echoed the Shah, reflecting. | I read: ‘Inasmuch as ve have not done it to 
** Most decidedly!” Mrs. Potosi straightened | the least of these. my brethren, ve have not 
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| done it unto me;’ and so I made bold to send 
for you.” 
Mrs. Potosi emptied her purse on the window 
sill with an air of extreme vexation 
‘I believe in a reasonable religion, Shah 
Jehan If one is to be a Sister of ( 


harity 


whi, that is quite another affair; but if not 





these extreme views are impossible. For how 
im vy life, and do my duty in society 
if I am to consider every poor wretch as my 
brother or sister, and treat them accordingly 

| I say, give what vou have to give to the bene 

|} lent societies, who have reduced the whole t} 

to a system One cant do more than one 
and private benevolence is apt to do more | irm 
than good, in my opinion. Good-evening, Shah 

| Jehan 

| And Mrs. Potosi avy in such a pet 


that she hs 





The night was dark, and the coachman lost |} 
way Mrs. Potosi became aware of the 


was rising to pull the check-rein when the ca 





riage stopped with a jerk, and a man appeared 

at the door Mrs. Potosi screamed and shrank 

| ‘* Pardon, Madam,” 

light of his lantern **No harm is in 
We are only taking the censu : 


said the man, turt 





igoon 





‘And do you stop people in their carriages to 
get materials for your census ¢ demanded Mrs 
S] 








his, Madam, is a census of character and 

|} position,” replied the man ** And we take our 
| materials where we find them. With vour views, 
you will be pleased to learn that a mighty revo 


lution in soc In progress Those lines of 





you have so often desired are 
And to help on 
great work, you must permit a few inqui 


distinction whi 


now about to be rigidly drawn 











rie Do you belong to the com peo 
pit 

‘IT should think there was no need of that 

question,’ said Mrs. Potosi, reddening 

** Busine is business, Madam We adadre 

| these questions to all I inter that vou hold 
ourself aloof from what is common It is my 

| business then to ask, on what grounds vou base 

} your superiority 

} ‘Really, Sir,” answered Mrs. Potosi, ] 
onsider it impossible to answer such a que 
tion 


‘Your pardon once more; but T must be an 








swered Are vou better educated, for tance 
than vour daughter's governess? No? but in 
some way you hold yourself superior You are 
not a better saint than the old washer-woman 
around the corner, but you are perior t I 
too You are not as clever as the lady ) 
edits your favorite journal, but you speak slight 
ngly of her You are not as handsome as the 
| baker's daughter, but you are whole heaver 
} above her You are not better dressed than the 
tailor’s wife, but vou sneer at her. You ha 
not better manners than your ministers wite, 


vet vou condescend to her How then, Madam, 


am I to name this subtle superiority which as 


serts itself in vou above ill these qualities ? It 
can not be in your tine house, your carpets and 
} plate, your silks and laces and linens; for mor 
ey would buy all these for a fish-woman 

g, I should think,” repli 
Mrs. Potosi, ‘*in blood, and the inheritance of 





| **'There is somethin 





* Meaning that of vour maternal grandfather 


the button-maker, or of your paternal grand 








| father, the weaver vy were excellent men, 
| no doubt Gi honest, simple souls The 
| hoarded their dollars in a stocking, and smoked 
| their pipes by the kitchen fire with a contented 
|} mind. ‘They were very honest men Is it the 


} claim that you put in, Madam ? 

} “NO gasped Mrs. Potosi, half suffor ated 
iz ‘ 

} 


This superiority must lie in the fact that vour 
husband made his money thirty years ag That 
Grood-night! 
Che impatient 
coachman drove on at a furious pace, but in a 
moment stopped again 
‘What now?” cried Mrs. Potosi, sharply 
**Can’t get no further, ma'am,” answered the 
man 





| 
| 

Mrs. Potosi opened the door hers 
sprang out to find a great wall, blank, in then 





wa She looked about her, and saw 

of familiar faces The Boggs, the | 

the Trimalchios; in fact, nearly all the mem 

bers of what she called her set But beyond 
} these all was changed rhe social distinction 


was firmly planted in the great wall before he 


and whatever , or had been tainted with 






poverty, or belongec any way to the common 
people, was removed beyond it. And there re 
mained to Mrs. Potosi and her set a refined and 


ublimated world without taint of vulgarity ; 








No churches. The lord of all these splendid 
| buildings was the son of a carpenter, the fri nd 
| of fishermen, and in his deep poverty had not 
where to lay his head. ‘The greater portion 

of the Bible Solomon's Songs being left, as 


written by the most magnificent OF monat hs ; 








| also Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. All houses had 
| vanished, built by common men, you see, neces 
| sarily. All bedding, carpets, curtams, china 


ware, glass-ware, silver, clothes, coals, mirrers ; 

every thing that could be manufa tured, mould 

ed, or blown, because these industries involve 
| euch an incalculable number of poor and com- 
| mon existences. All grains, grocenes, and 
butchered meats, because sown, reaped, gath 
ered, brought, killed, and sold by common peo- 
ple All books, with the exception of Queen 
Victoria’s diary and a tew others of noble ori- 
gin, because books are written principally by 
men and women who have been, or are, children 
Machinery, and every vestige of 


of poverty. 
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railroads, telegraphs, and public roads, for simi- 
lar reasons, 


Mrs. Potosi and her set 


desolation more ap} il 


hivering in a 


than ever befell sh 








wrecked castaways ; 











touch and trace of povert ry 
touch and trace ot 

Mrs. Potosi burst ou 

**T think, after all the iv 

in his low, sweet vo . do 

hetter as the worshiper of the Sacred Fire. l 
find I am too barbarously literal 

Mrs P la t t } S| 
A ting at dinner, im the Shah Jehan’s di 

gx room 

Was it a delusion ? has! 
eesh and a magic m ( 
an ltrage ’ a dream? a veritable exertion of 
art magic? I tell the is it is Lton 
and leave the reader to decide 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
From our Own CorrESPONDENT 


ment to fol 


r is omewhat diff t tt m - 
low the Parisian w | ts manifold evolu 


























tie I it | J. I Vays rather 
tna in t 1, and in co puenee novelties are 
rare 

Che Empress is maki preparations to be 
present at the ina r f the S ( il 

e con r N md W it 

‘ l t Ol the 
Ou e been permitted a 
glimy e marvels of 7 
One, - gorgeous, is of t India 
cashmere, trimmed with gold fringe Phe long 
antique tunic falls in scanty classic folds, and is 
adorned with a | t el ! The corsage 
is almost sleeveless, and is likewise trimmed 
with sleeve it is cut verv low, and is crossed 
in front with Cleopatra pleat There is no 
sash. ‘The coiffure worn with this splendid dre 
will be an antique diadem, straight in shape, and 
uniquely composed of pearls and diamonds in 

juares, with a purple bow t ed with gold in 
her hair behind 

For her d dre Empress will chiefl 
vear écru silk, mostly embroidered with wl 
silk. One of these, trimmed with wreaths of 

ite lilac with litt Lisapre trul \ 
It is composed of i first skirt v rou tra 
and a second skirt in the form of a rediu te, 
bouflant behind The latter is ¢ roidered all 
around, with the em { ‘ the 
front. ‘The ns in shawl fas! h 
reve l Iw ind b \ tl 
grr There a two ot t ol 
t fitt andl the ier VE full and falling 
| forming @ pa i; the latter is embroid 
ered round the edge, and is lined with white 

k and bound with green. A deep ecru, white, 

















and green Chinese silk tasseled fringe borders 
the redingote and forms bretell on the watst 
I belt is embroidered | 1 th a 
round bow without ends, 11s work accord 
rto the tan in ft ! | 
Che Empress continues to r long } 
! tl enit li t i i t hh 
nut 1 bel H i We must also 
ot a \ l D cine 
lk The skirt | vl 
t bottom t 
trimmed with ! in The t 
ne ! ed int I f i { it 
waist With t i 1a le bre L jacket 
high be 1 and open in ft t al to tl 
belt, rounded in front sl traight 
on the shoulde I tumic is looped b | 
in three gathered dra the middle ful 
ing much lower than the other Che velvet 
sash, of the same shade the ¢ ! u 
der the arn ind has a | f | 
out end 
A dress of blue faille also merits description, 
This is trimmed around the train with a flounce 








of the same material, over which 1 placed a sec 

ond l of Nan out t master 

piece execn 1 | the eedle, h was pre 

sented to t I I ‘ f Nancy in 
Lorraine 1 the ¢ i 1 of her visit to the 
pla Phe di ( V ! 3 on the 
sides; these reve ire vered with cascade f 
magnificent Vale enne dotted here and there 
with small blue bows The corsage 1s extreme 
lv low, and is edged with embroidery like that 
of the dress; the tun s edged with the same 
embroidery, which forms a tablie front, and 
is trimmed with Valenciennes, is a 


sort of scarf, deeply embroidered, with ends that 
may serve to loop up the train, if it be desired, 
The Empre vill also carry with her a num 


ber of magniticent India cashmere 
signed to be worn over k skirts of the 


lk 
color as the ground-work of the shawl. She also 





has others of cashmere embroide 
gold, to be worn with skirts of white faille. She 


vo will throng from 





wishes to give the spect 





every quarter of the gl » tothe inaugui 
idea of 


how them that it can reach the 


Parisian taste, and at the same time to 
height of Ori 
ental splendor. It is even | 
to have the Regent, the most beautiful of the 
crown diamonds, set as the base of a sparkling 
diamond aigrette. This, however, is do ibtful, 
for there is a law in existence, we think, that 
forbids the crown jewels to be taken out of 
France. 

It appears certain that tl 
visit to the camp at Chal 


e Emperor will pay a 
ns with the Prince Im 
perial, At Paris preparations are being made 
for magniticent fetes on the centenni il annivers 
ary of Napoleon I. 


of strangers hither, and drivi 


These are attracting crowds 


way the few re 





maining Parisians. All the watering-places and 
baths are crowded. ‘The Alps and the Pyrenees 
number visitors by thousands, Aix, in Savoy 


celebrated for its warm sulphur springs, so ex 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


cellent for rheumatic complaints, has already had 
three thousand visitors. ‘The Casino there is ex- 

brilliant. The greatest ladies of the 
and a swarm of foreign beauties, have 
carried thither the extremest luxury. The toi- 
lette adopted is the corsage high behind and open 
ie short skirt, and adways the little 
Good style admits neither low- 


tremely 
court, 





ed dresses nor head-dresses at the Casino 
wills. With these exceptions the greatest mag- 
nificence may be displayed: rich laces on the 
tunics and casaques, lace tlounces, and embroid- 
eries of all kind The prevailing style, how 
ver, IS W muslin tunics with three panier 





putts, trimmed a la Russe, and worn over light 
with low waists of the same silk under 
the tunic, which is adjusted like a corsage. 


ELIANE DE Maksy. 





THE WOMAN OF TITE FUTURE. 
NATOVELS are not more eagerly devoured by 
N the unthinking 


trap written in the present day about women, 
line 


multitude than the clap- 


** And fools rush in where 





Pope's famous 


angels fear to tread 


can be so titly applied to 
no other kind of criticism; and naturally enough, 
as it requires little else but audacity and proves 
One 
iy that a young author's fortune i 


extremely lucrative, the crop is abundant 
may safely 
made wh abuse women in a lively, ill-na 


) \ 
1, and autl 


Cul 


ioritative manne 


tured, 
Frivolou 


} 


, discontented, irrational, a creature 


of whims, a devotee of fashion ; a victim of en 


nui, morally, physically, and intellectually fe 
ble uch is the the present accord- 
ing to the The marvel is that they 
whiat 


woman of 
Satirists 

wish to see unchanged they denounce as 
contemptible. If any thing is proposed by which 
faults must inevitably be eradi 
eated, these consistent critics take affright. Let 
us keep these 


ery they, sott 





ome of these 


angels of perfection as they are, 
cushions whereon to rest mascu 

What would the world be like 
if womankind were changed from the lovely 
thing it is? and nt multi 
tude liste n 

Fortunately for all, this kind of 
form of 


line a peritie 
so on, the inconseque 
ning and believing 

writing, like 
sensationalism in literature, 
What 
foolish 
we have piped unto you but ve 
will be the lament of these 
A preat change, 
place in public 


any other 
is of the day only, and will pas 
has been said 
at last, and * 

have not danced 


away 


0 oft will tire even the 





once popula detractors more 


opinion reyardin 





taking 
women, Phe wise are more 
p than laugh over the trivolitic 


and see no reason why this as well 





r element of unhappiness should not 
ited trom 
ilike the 


rmer and the epigrammiatist, to be at 


ociety., On one point we 





rious-minded and the seof 





one—namely, that frivolity is evil and not good 


‘Those who love the truth for truth’s suke, and 


consider each individual lite An important 
unit of humanitv, are bestirring themselves to 
remedy the evil; those who live without any 
ense of moral responsibility whatever try to hin 


| the work from pure eltishness or pre ucics 


Lo diseu the numerous schemes on behalf ot 
ol women Is quite foreign 


papel A few of the 





ha ilready | ym the ordeal of popular 
contempt into tl inshi of popular favor 

pirat il in embryo are too rational to meet 

ith Opposition from any quarter Many others 

L doubtle be proposed vhen the world i 

ready for them lo own in the face of these 
fa that man of the future will resem 
ble tl ian of the present is to deny the et 

tire sé ll pability of moral and intellectual 
If « ipation exercises any influence 

upon tl ( ter whatever uid there is little 


doubt that it ¢ reises great influence 


eo 











tions to con | indeed feel thankful for the 
change I) pl i as we do the sweepil 

assertions of cl p critics, we are forced to 
admit that there 1 le room for improvement, 


Women are not universally so beautiful, so wise 
and so good as they might be, 
interests of humanity that they 
tiful, wise, and good 
plac e, the question of be wuty, 
ful look f ird to the 
the old Greek 


hall have re 


and it is to the 
hould be beau 
Consider, in the first 
‘The more hope 
time when something of 


feeling for physical perfection 
vived, and a simpler and more 
healthful life shall have fitted women to become 
mothers of a noble ra In this re 
are wiser than of old, but, though hygiene and 


much for oursel 


common-sense have done 
they have 
We of the pre 
of tight-lacing mothers; but 
and 
universal, Dress 
of-door life th 


our children 
ent generation are the offspri 


done much more for 
small waists, tight 
other abominations are no longer 
is much better adapte d to out 
stiquette has been 


relaxed, and our young women enjoy a freedom 


un formerly. 


restraint undreamed of by their 
Health has ceased to be the mo 

Still the majority of 
| 


holesome lives : 


from physical 
grandmothers, 
nopoly of the other sex. 
and as 
a matter of health, too 
much can never be said against such abuses of 
it as are yet in fashion. The worst of these 
abuses is that they lead to a perversion of taste, 
Quite naturally the fragile type of beauty has 
become the standard of the present day, and 
men admire in real life the lily cheeked, 

diaphanous-looking creatures idealized 
by living artists. When we become accustomed 
to a nobler kind of beauty we shall attain to a 
loftier ideal. Men will seek nobility rather than 
prettiness, strength rather than weakness, phys 
ical perfec tion rather than phy sical degeneracy, 
in the women they select as mothers of their 
children. Artists will rejoice and sculptors will 
cease to despair when this happy consummation 


is reached 


women lead far from w 


beauty is more or less 


small 


waisted, 


Let none regard it as chimerical or 





Utopian. A very little rationalism brought to 
bear upon daily life would place physical well 
being within reach of women of all rank ind 
where health seldom 
slow to follow. 

Few will deny that wisdom, whose essence 
common-sense, has a large share in determinin 
the happiness of social and domestic lite. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the various re 


leads the way 


beauty is 


forms in female education will have proport 

ate effect upon the female character, and that 
the woman of the future will ditler from the 
woman of the present, intellectually as well a 
physically? Steady culture, increased habits ot 
self-reliance, wider views of life, and 
appreciation of the truth for truth ike, can 
but enlarge and elevate the whole sex Ih 
obvious inference is, 





that just as a more healt! 
ful mode of existence will invigorate and be 

the bodies of women, so a rational m 
istence will strengthen and improve 

I rivolity, pettiness, mactivity, inal other 
of which men most complain will make room 
shall a r th 


humanity? Ver 


for opposite qualities ; and who 


to be against the interests of 


haps nothing causes more domestic unh ippine 
than downright silliness A foolish wife will 
often bring about as much mischief in her | 
band’s home as a persistently evil-te mpered one 


could do, and, with the best intentions in the 
world, is sure to hinder and han per him upon 
on Now 
hold of evil that 
storm, Just 


} 


every ocen , Silliness is thet tstron 





a good system of educati 
SO long as pl | re tl 
volity and irresponsible habits from e! 
ward will they become frivolous and 
ble wives and mothers. In granti 

the woman of the future must of nec y 
herit a larg intellectual 
same happy 
Women often 


grave as well as small errors 








e share of physical and 
excellence, we are led to extend the 
prophecy to the moral faeulti 
commit 
cause they are perverse by nature, but because 
their reason is at fault; and they f 
nize the proportionate re lation of thin Apain, 
habits of subservience induce a cow 
tude of mind. Very few we 
age to be individual 


their own lives of any 


idly ut 

men have the cout 

Very few women estimate 
fullest se 


They know well enough that they 


value in the 


of the word. 


have some use as wive mother daughter 

but that they can have any share in the well 
being of the world does not occur to them. 
Selt-development conveys to their minds me 


thing quite apart from the duty of wife, mother 


or daughter, while the truth is that self-develop- 
ment embraces every other dut Ill, there 
fore, does it become those who women 
to hinder any effort made on their behalf, 


whether educational ot remem- 





bering this, however, that such etl ire likely 
to do very little good which tend miah ol 
women weak imitations of men 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

] \ response to the new regulation admitting 
aA women to Cambridyve University, England, 
thirty-six candidates presented themsel for 
examination Iwenty-tive of these we | 
ed, many of them receiving marked dist 
for proficiency in some special branel 

There are thousands of young married 7 
in this city who would rejoice if they could lo 
cute themsel in niee and comfortable ho " 
built on the French apartment plan, They have 
only moderate incomes, and yet possessing 1 
lined tastes, they desire their homes to be plea 
int, cheerful, and even elegant. But first-cla 
houses are luxuries which only those who h 
first-class incomes can afford. In Paris, hand 
ome houses are divided into apartment 
rious sizes, some to accommodate tami ot 
twoor three persons, others commodiou i 
for a dozer Recently some buildis ! 
been erected In New York and Brooklyn l 
what after the French system, mod | 
ever, in some respect to suit the ta ! 
habits of American It is believed that tl 
apartinents will meet the wants of m tur 


of moderate Income 





A Rhode Tsland paper intimates that poor Ida 
Lewis is persecuted to such an extent by her ad 
mirers that she is likely—it she comy vith 
requests made—to be robbed of every lock of 
hair she posse es! Itis reported that a South 
ern gentleman desired ar lent of Newport to 
yrocure him a tress trom tl heroine head; 
but he wisely e% d at a bart hop, and ¢« 
tained an ‘fexact match,’ w he f irded 
is the penuine artichk 

Reeently a lady undertook to nd throu 


the Indianapolis Post-olfice a number of per 
ion fuses for a toy pistol belor 
friend of hers. The result was, 
stamping letters was startled by a terrific ex 
plosion, and experienced a seriously b 
and neck, 


gy to a little 


thata clerk while 





It is rumored that, the enterprising M. De I 
seps, believing that the Desert of Sahara is t 
bed of an old sea, displaced by the convulsion 
of nature, some engineers a short time ’ 
to investivate the configuration of the and 
they report the Desert to be far below the level 
of the Red Seca. Therefore M. De Lesse is of 
Opinion that a canal seventy-five m $s lor 


sent 


would put the two into communication, and 
create an easy method of intercourse with Cen 
tral Africa. Nothing will seem impossible if 
artificial oceans can be constructed thus by hu 


man enterprise and ingenuity. 

The Antiquarian Society of Scotland have add 
ed to their museum the sea-chest and carved 
cocoa-nut cup which belonged to Alexander 
Selkirk, the prototype of Robinson Cru 
while he lived alone on Juan Fernandez r} 
chest is made of mahogany, and has Selkirl 
initials rudely carved upon it. The cup was 
carved by Selkirk while on the island. The edge 
has a silver band with an inscription upon it 
Only three other relics of Selkirk are known to be 





| 


H tet) 
in exist his musket, which is in poss ) 
fa ntleman in Fife; his brown-ware 
whiel 1 Edinburgh; and his walking-st 
Which is in the Museum at Coulter Mair 
From definite computations it has been 
tained that the total amount received by M 
ind 1 family for ** Paradise Lost’’ was tw 
ty pounds, or one hundred lf 
( hortly become o1 f t) 

tl counts It. j 
sin abundance both hot 1 
| it With its pure, health-giv 
phere, and its magnificent nery, it ! 
full to attract thousands of tourist 2 that 
n | inihilating distances 
Pal red charcoal apy 1 to the root 
rose plants, petunia ind ts } if i 
tol hten and ter tv t rk ( 
" 
In I Darmstadt a broker wort 
34000 Id t t, a broke 1 Ar 
! I V 1 t if i 
\1 ! ipparatnus } ] 
( t Lin ! It in Ame 
t tthe i tor and h wite t 
lust ted it nature Co mad 
India rubt I whicl { whe 
‘ pt hands and f ‘ Hintn the cnet 
lt tru welt t i tt hed to t 
h ’ to ena the we tor t 
perper ilar | t ancl po t 
1 equiy L they | ! 
t It ) y Vit! I pati 
ewhat like a bu r ) 
il »>two i rt t tna 1 the ( 
they mua to pack revolve ! 
l ts, R r cand me Lie 
i l I tinentottl 
ta ! iX quart { water vi ! 
tl 1 India rubber tube | 7 
Phe provi n tt t 
ried | ito last eight i | t 
‘ l lol t! ! 
mdal 
Atl tio M ippi, a 
{ happened to a y 1. ii 
inge Lay nt of a lar ind t 
1 I to feet t j ¢, hea mpted 
1 it ! rit rm threat | 
ton t } ! t } 
he w ld } | 
cord i} } ie N } 
t carried both kit nd 
might have happe ] { 
boy become entangled th 
Where, 75 fee n 
mit | nded Att t 
“ | that th j 
hi { tion | t 
I ae Wiis 
\ 
Tt is 1 ted that 
! m { nt attempts t 
nis « C'atsl M t ind it 
ttempt \ bial The t esful but f 
The f of the fourteenth and fift 
tur ! t) been the chiet 
t Arund ‘ h was founds [ 
fon about twenty ye » A “cor f 
ts, out of which tl best | cural 
oft fre e paid for, Those hich at 
to decay or dest if | illy 9 
be ! lr} | 1 wuter- 
md t r ni 
a I rou li i 1 " 
W 1mother In G i wishes to 
} ter t { ly t) tof 
‘ nds her into tl he fa 
or >a i ter le 
peep oy S 
I {G ! lt t} 
to loubled upon it f 1 tied w 
! . Phe « tant | ne of 
to t top of the crow Iten | lu ry 
let of tiie Po « t! the G 
nd t le lds a black kl kere] f are ! 
her head, finishing off witt knotin fr 
Phis knot, like many ladic " is pir | 
md 1 hollow sham, li | th | sort { 
rubt Phe « r of tl 1 with 
the knot Is tied denotes tl ) iclitic 
the wearer If unima 1, it l } ifm 
blue; ifa widow in iti t! 
ifa widow at hon t | 1ift ! ! 
1 r tur om (are } 1 dn ? 
ly but too I—to tl ndal I tand 
i loomed to iro! { Th 
tom 18 alwa rm y ! t rit 
honor or disgr I G | 
low ‘ m to fear that women | 
the rights of { When he would ‘ 
favor with hi ! tead nh 
pre ts her th a led ’ 
ha ' w A i 
K ia li notl 
Amor tl trar tr i 1 
f « lay | 
is reported as having t pired in Nash 
rer ‘ A quiet, i t your ! , 
‘ one Sat lay Lo ta pul y 
to whom] ‘ t ! fle found her ‘ 
i id she cont \ nent while 
they chatted. Pr t h intention of 
impressing a } 8, he put) mi 
sbout her waist, and d toward hime 
S} withdre n t when he impetuou 
clasped her \ vy in I arms. Ur t 
nately the neé vith which tl irl wa ‘ 
havi ht in her thimble, pe trated 
deep into t sung man’s side, and he sudd 
fe ack, fin @ fainth t A phy 
R nediately called, who d vered tl 
r f tl iden illne in the 1 lle, wl i 
had not been not 1 in tl neral alars 
' ed « ICES ul l tl il m ! 
time I ‘ ll ] 1 I at 
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yma of insanity 























ad a he 
with difficulty restored to 
Indeed, she exhibited indica 


vallow Avy 
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Herr, Susie, take my paper-dolls, t Vizard, and Ie 
} witches ldron 
My Rollo-books, my games ‘ OMGTOR, 
; , i a be frenzy” of Hamlet 
m get , 1 « ugh to maké 

e " e t er ve iw of 

An ¢ of ct i a ay 
he season of ve 
| very naturally, now tures of the chival: 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


and then there came 
a strangely luminous expression into the eves of 


vard to catch the words; 
| 
Mr. Severance, as he bent still nearer in saving: | 
“And you are not even dazzled by this golden 
possibility? You would really rather delve o1 
here with me and the children ? 


| the preference!” 
| 


| returned, so low that he must needs lean for- | 
| 
| 
| 
} 


I am proud of | 
And from that instant Miss 














I 
in, A | Maquand knew why she was happy and where- | 
rd the sensible pr { el dered draperi |} fore! ‘“‘It is ten o'clock, Mr. Severance,” she 
Of people in their tee ! pits of dunge | uid then, under shadow of her new embarrass 
; 1 by like pigrmic n a kaleidoscope. ment “Will you give me my diary, and say 
Henceforward I shall play a t Sometime t was the children who went with | good night ?’ 
More fitting to my yea them to a matinée. Sometimes a friend com ‘*[ confess to some little curiosity about the 
One can not always be a child pleted the merry trio, which for the time being | diary, Miss Maquand,” he said. ‘‘ I never kept 
tle | than an embodiment of lauglhte one I should like to know how it is done. | 
Like 1, love, it appea ‘ ' h-pre kin ut of the come May I take a lesson?” 
I life of « perhaps et but aft it these two alone, who felt their ** You are taking great liberties with my little 
bas many ct I lifted and floated out upon buoyant wave hook. However, there’s nothing private ; [don't 
And el are tle t { y into an immensit f idealit { hom make it a confessional.” 
| ; » their t the actor revived 1 \ t rer 1 of dust ‘Come then, Il open at hazard; hope we 
} the lustre { ta hed fashions, tl shall light on something beyond Jack’s mischief 
My dresses must he longer, 1 f ghostly liy But Mr, Severance 1 to in- | or Lizette’s natural hi tory something trans 
Than I am used t eal t that he liked the long evenings at home best cendental or sentimental. Here's for luck!’ 
M . f a Cr ' the read the « ‘ of the d or opel ng and reading out * July 10. Note from 
tive r trom eve to evening vhen Mr. Severance saying he should be detained over 
\ ( 1 t ild hair } | } | | I 
‘ uld wok er the ¢ lige night in Worcester The day has been a week 
And as to high-necked | fore er ‘ pon tl ‘ met therein, a long I have been reading a little book which 
And slee ps, reds o1 f the ere the | upon their | attempts to elucidate the nullity of time from a 
[ e! } ivenile characts t ti , ul probable certain standpoint As a thousand years of 
For people heir te juence In t e da it neve 1 to heaven are but as one day, so I think any hap 
MI M wu { that she might tl led ne il ! or nullities time, in proportion to 
Ar f e, I | cease to | heart to herself he put forth s I ed ef jualit Thus a day in the society of friend 
Mola , they soil f he pave tl ubject thought t eems but the smallest fraction of time com 
oO casi 1 one’s appetite that they both were \ rwhere pared to twenty-four hours without them. So, I 
| mT poil fore er r paused to ¢ ‘ ind Hit it Ipprose eaven our years will be a perpetual 
I "I oe uated ee i ‘ ha luxury to feel at euse | fatal recurre ‘ f such delightful fraction > 
! ‘ ! g him, to 1 \ | i e were speaking about the marriage of 
Ag pr 1 as tle queens, f quiet delight it, | md even Mr. Drake to his second wife. Mr. [ rquhart, 
\ ! er I have g med tl natural ea te thout vho was dining here, think econd marriage 1s 
Lh J pue n their teer , tlie Or OSb Hsel Nec 1 a he f barbarism M Severance said it was 
ye only allowable hen there had been an entire 
And, lastly, T have half a mind () 1 neighbor helor laid his fu want of harmony between the contracting parties, 
If ever Charl Ihr 1 }t aid f i at the ft f Mi Maquand, a when the first marriage had been a mistake I 
Should join me in the reet aga mat » made no secret, even solicit- | apres h him there Jack made us all langh 
Silat Sry a ay meas n dish, the co-operation of Mr | by ash { 
Severance Nv they were both writing at the There, Mr. Severance, give me my book, 
His compat u know, I d t . cs sdabneet units etna alta , | ataaiion | ‘ 
! \ Une Eve , SITTIN Opposite please, e interrupted You are only going 
Dislike | meal P Severance presently put his pen over the old ground, vou see : 
And bashf ‘ does t | I t wked up at her, as if he had some But the landseape is different, seen with 
\ y la in their tee ! tl t iv, but ure’ knew | to introduce \ eve There, good-night, uf vou will have 
it t ind then he followed her to the door, 
I am el he ! lan back in md held it open, while he asked: ‘* Did) you 
VISS MAQUAND res} lam or ' me it diary ever know any happine uch as you speak of 
d just t ol busy ¢ ourself there that made time a myth? [thought [ had 
FTER a married life of ten bitter, uncom ‘OAT me to dictate a few lines there found it onee, but it was the wi/dest delusion 
A plaining years, Mr. Severance found himself (ert vy be sparkling I shall never make such another mistake and 
. wid er | il mor ore to appent | hate vhen she went down to the hi 
len vears wasted, as far as happine es,” ger ‘ N thie ‘lam ng to be mat brary tor am ng bracelet, she found him with 
thought M Margaret, the house} ‘ Well ! | } fis head im hits hands, brooding over the dead 
} he can t i all over a n nd instinet \ C4 g to be married!” she repeated, ashes on the hearth, over the dead ashes of his 
her eve jered to M Maquand, who vith a little thud of astonishment and a tremor voutl But atter this little episode things went 
was ring y her bell at the wl-room d " in the tips of her pink linyers on pretty mu hetore t ere vite pl niekin 
**] shouldn't like to have lett bel 1, if Pd “Tam dictating to you, remer Write, here, because the ildren had a holiday, and a 
been his wife,” thought the housekeeper again *T am going to be married,’ if you please holiday without papa would have been a mak« 
** Deary me; well, it’s no business of mine, to ‘TP don't like to put fibs in black and white, believe; there was rowing on the river, because 
be sure; and a body hadn't oughter grudge him Mr. Severance.” the children begged for it; there were excur- | 
a little sunshine now, poor man.” One who ** Js ita fib?” sions for pond-lilies, for natural history and Li- | 
knew the truth, however, would have said tlft “Or course it is I haven't the ghost of a zette; and at home there was the everlasting 
his life had been a fiery trial, such as try and | lover Hlow can you tantalize ¢ | croquet after tea on the lawn; and if it rained, 
prove men’s souls and, like gold seven time ** Because Lam going to propose is A pre why, the little folks had their dolls and tovs, 
tried, Ais soul had emerged white and clean, wit! Miss M uquand ar pped a great blot on het ind their wise and reverend seniars had their 
dross consumed. For ten years before he diary, and turned cold books and chat. It was a charming arrange 
had married a handsome vixen, who spent | **See what you have made me do,” she said, | ment all round, and might have gone on forever, 
money like water, flirted right and left, neglect trving to laugh. since aman who has achieved one failure, such 
ed her family, and finally so « my ly devoted **We will buy a new diary, and begin again,” as that of Mr. Severance, is often shy of expert 
herself to the use of stimulants that, but for Mi taking the book from her hand ** But, seri menting further, not because he is suspicious of 
Maquand’s energy and good management, there ously, as they say in stories, | am the bearer of a ill women, but because he is satisfied to let well 
would have been no peace or comtort in the nie ie tO you, Mr. U1 juhart requests me to enough alone but just here the OSSIps came 
house, the children would have | 1 in the | place his heart and fortune at your disposal!” i to the re Ti Mr. Severance had been two 
streets, the servants in clover, and Mr. Sever ‘““At my disposal? Mr. Urquhart? What years a dower; why didn’t he marry? He 
ance without hadow of a home, in its true hall bdo with him?” Miss Maquand felt very ought to marry He ought to marry Miss Ma 
sense It was no wonder, then, that when his | much as if she had drawn the prize elephant juand or d s her Such was the voice of 
wife, by courtesy if vou will, had left the trust l'ake him, for better or for worse, Mi Ma the oracle. The fact was they had begun the 
which she never fulfilled, for ever and ever, M1 quand, Don't look so bewildered, I pray you ittack but a few months after his wife's death 
Severance looked upon M Maquand as hi lake the matter into careful consideration. Mr. | and Mrs. Margaret had fought them tooth and 
mainstay and dependence, and insisted that she | Urquhart loves you, Iam assured, to begin with; | nail, so to speak ; but it was only now that 
should remain in the situation of governess to is for the rest, you will wear purple and fine strange Whispers came to the ears of the parties 
his motherless children as heretofore linen, and fare sumptuously every day.” most interested. 


*It would be seltish and cruel in vo And fare sumptuously every dav!” she 


me no he pleaded, ‘when IT have grown so } peated, as if she were conside what the ph 





used to you that a stranger would be an intru meant, Oo 
sion. Think of the children h 


rein it dithered 
w thev love estate 











m her pre 


re- | hey were pursuing the usual reading of En 
rase glish history in the school-room, one afternoon, 
ent | which had reached the period of Henry the 

Kighth 


reign, when Jack, who was listening 


you; it would break their hearts.” **Yes,” he went on to sa Urquhart is | spell-bound to Lizette’s rendering of the death 
And sp Miss Maquand censented to remain, { one of nature’s noblemen. [was at college with | of Anne Boleyn, suddenly interrupted. 

and things had gone on precisely as before, ex him is first in all excellence the pr | ‘** Miss Maquand,” said he, ** will papa’s se 

cept that somehow sunshine had seemed to find fessors hted to do him honor He gave up | ond wife be beheaded ?” 

its way into the | e, now that its skeleton had n fortune tor an idea, and another came to re is beheaded in this country At 

vanished ; and, indeed, there had come a new ward him When we we traveling together lesson, Jack,” answered Miss Ma 

expression into the face of the master, such a ttire broke out in the inn where we passed a litting het eyes from the printed 

one escaping trom hateful bondage might wear, night When the building was all in flames the 

a serenity and contentment exiled for ve face of a child peered out from an attic window, | Sragg says fe wouldn't have a step 


With the rare exception of an occasional hour 
at the Club, Mr. Severance spent most of his 


I 


and without a question OF hesitat 

t was parting the blasting element, as if he 
evenings at home, as had always been his habit. | been made of asbestos, traversing the set 
Now with his children, and after their bedtime, 





ion Urquhart 





Was me,” continued this irrepressi 
had | ble. 


tling ** Well, von haven't one. Go on, Lizette 


taireases that were but shells over beds of red- | “But he says Pm going to have one,” per 
it was no rare thing for him to accompany Miss | hot death, groping his way through blindness | sisted Jack **T say, Miss Maquand, do you 
Maquand and the piano in singing; or, if the | and sutfoeation, till he found the child. Then know who she is? Tom said he listened one 
night was warm, he would take his tlute out upon | the stairw ws had fallen, and his only hope was | night, and he heard his mother say that Mr 
the veranda, and she would listen to improvisa i commanding the child to cling to him while | Severance-«that’s papa—was behaving shameful 
tions of his own, wherein she seemed to hear | he swung himself down from the window by such | about that little chit of a governess; what is a 
the plaint of the vexed surf, the ery of curlew mpromptu aids a it hand And he did | governess, Miss Maquand ?” 
across the water, the bubbling of brooks, min t He told me afterward that the last plank ‘Jack, if you interrupt again, [shall But 
gled with the wind in the pine-trees, the adagio | parted under his retreatin i he fel 





of birds, and the sweet susurrus of nature. She 





solid walls reel with 
often used to tell him that it was all like a poem, | down Such a man as that is worth k 
if only one could find words to put it in; and, | is worthy of the devotion of a lifetime 
in truth, she did not believe there were words in 
the language to that effect. But sometimes, in 
stead of this, they walked down to the shore in 
the twilight, and skipped pebbles like two chil 
dren, or hired a wherrv. while he taught her to 
handle an oar, or went flying to meet the night, 
coming up out of the east in a splendor of star 
light, and lost themselves among the countless 


sodden fields, and a dreary perspective of 
less shadow; then he strode back to the 
knot blazing on the hearth, and heard the 
| whistling outside, and the drip of rain fror 
eaves; and crossed his arms over his ches 
waited, 

**What shall [I do?” Miss Maquand a 
looking up, helplessly, after a brief silence. 

** Ask your heart,’ he answered. 


creeks that led away into the lonely marshes, 
brooded over by the spirit of darkness, where 
warm currents of fragrance drifted out to meet 
them, and exhalations hung like great ghostly 


Severance paused and walked to the win 


} gazing out upon a rainy ky, upon reache 


My heart does not sneak in the affair,” 


t the here Miss Maquand looked up ina pink flush 


weight as he let himself | and dropped her book to the floor, at the sight 


ving, | of Mr. Severance himself leaning in at the open 
Mr. | window, and listening gravely. 
low, ‘If you please, Miss Maquand,” said he, as 
sot | if nothing had happened, ‘* you may dismiss 
star- | school. Come. * My boatis by the shore;’ bring 
pine- | your bathing-dresses, ‘and we'll off to the beach 
wind | and have a toss in the surf.” 
n the | Down at the beach, it seemed as if half the 
t and | world had emigrated and pitched a tent. Ail 
| manner of picturesque groaps were collected on 
sked, | the sands, while the bathers flashed in the sun 
like dolphins, shouting and buffeting with the 
} sea, and coming out any thing but picturesque, 
she | Not having spirits for the occasion, Miss Ma- 
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quand withdrew after the first, leaving Mr. Sey 
erance and Lizette to ke pup the frolic without 
her. Shortly after, ret t} 

der not to miss the hilarity and beauty of the 
scene, she paused upon one of the highest dunes 
and listened with closed eyes to the wild intoning 
ills of laughter 
that rippled in between; and then 





ning to > sands, mor 


of the psalm of the sea, to the 1 
» aS sl t grew 
accustomed to the silvery tumult. s 





he was aware 
of voices ascending from below the sand-l on 
which she sat, which came to her, quite 1 | 
ly, according to the laws of acous and 
gingly informed her that ‘* Mr. Severance had 
| Miss Maq and at home, for a wonde ay 
there he was bathing with Lizette all ‘ 

** What a hardship it must be for the Maquand 
to sit at home, like Marianne in the Moated 
Grange!” said the companion voice “TT won 
der if she has heard all the hard things people 
say about them? Whereupon the voice de 
tailed a few in vivacious fashion, while Miss M 


quand sat above, like one rooted to the pot, t 
Mr. Severance called to her ; 

**Come unto these vellow sands and down 
she went, and the gossips shook hands with her, 
and said 

** Ah. Miss M wquand, vou he \ 
? It has washed the col 
juite out of your cheeks 


And Mr. Severance answered for her M 


ing’? AIWAVS Use 





] 


Maquand uses only the bloom of 


me 
perhaps you don't know that it is a fast col ; 
varranted to wash and the rose bh med on 
her cheek again—not so much at | Ar 1s at 


his kind intention 
I 
to the beach only to hear those warning voice 
Should she heed them? All that week 1} 


haunted her, rung in her ears 


confirming his assert 


seemed to Miss Maquand that she had come 


set themselves t 
That they should blame Ai vhen 
he had suffered so much, that was the stir 


favorite airs. 


that they should misunderstand her when she 
had been living a poem that a cl 
by heart, that was hard She we 
and end it all It should never 
knowingly, she wronged. 





said th il, 


o? And, idly turning over the daily paper 
Fate took the matter in 








glance 
\ TANTED—A Competent Governese Salar 
era teferenc € Any one 





ARTiN, Be 


xchar t 
such a Situation will direct to Joun M 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
She took the paper up to her own room 
opent d her desk Lhe r hand trembled s 
ly that she could hardly hold thé pen. SI 
shim! “Lo miss } 





constant } 





*, his encouraging w 
ill she had—and vet, in the eyes of the we 
he was nothing to her. In that new home, that 
looked so cold and barren of del t, how paintul 


it would be to glance back 





them going on their happy way 


other in her place! Oh, if he had never been 
dtoher! If he had never looked at her more 


ian at Mrs. Margaret! But all the im t 











must end—and some hot tears fell on the eet 
before her but Fate was inexorable, and gu 1 
the hand that wrote, 

Mr. Mart 

* Drar Sis I have read uur advertisement; ar 
18 Tam in need of a situation of the kind, and ea 
fer you to a gentleman we know the ! 

es of Boston, I should be ud if you would ay 

| ta ineet 

; ] re 

KATHAT Ma 


‘A good name, bv 
putting on his spectacles to spell out the letters 
Katharine had dashed off with her uncertain 


hand. ‘Katharine May-n-ard-—thatsit. Kath 





wine Maynard. ‘There used to be a family ot 
Maynards in Salem, rich as Cra Guess 
there must have been a turn in the tide; t 
Pactolus doesn’t water their garden any lot 
and then he sat down and answered 

“Dean Mapvam,—I appoir an terview for Tues 
1 next, at my office, 0 Blank t, between tt 
hours of twelve and one 

‘Very truly yours, J M 


“When it is all decided,” she 1, after read 


ing this letter, ** I will break it to Mr. Severance, 
and then there will be no help for at A 

night, when he came home and gave t | t! 
new diary, as he had promised gorgeous b 


bound in velvet and painted in wat 
felt as guilty as if she had stolen 


** 1 shall never have any thing precious enong 





to write in it,” she said, admiring the tender hue 
of the forget-me-nots 

““Who knows?” Mr. Severance retart 
the air of one propounding a riddle t« 
held the key 

* Are you ill, Miss Maquand ? : 
~ You must take a vacation smiling 


‘* These children are wearing you 





ing pale 
to himself. 


to a shadow 
And Miss Maquand sighed ar | disputed the 


ability of the children to reduce her to such an 


extreme. res 
And so Tuesday, the eventful T uesday, came: 
own to breakfast with her heart 


and she went ¢ 
beating like an anvil in her bosom, loud and 
heavily ; starting at every sound, quivering like 
an aspen at every kind word, for it seemed to 
her as if Mr. Severance, like the princess in the 
fairy tale, discoursed nothing but pearls and ru 
; that pleasant sum 


bies across the vreakfast-table 
The sun glittered in the old 

| fashioned silver urn, and freshened the morning 
1ing to fade in the antique porcelain, 
len-flowers clustered in 


} mer morning. 


glories begin: 
and flirted among the gare 
the vase, and beamed in the children’s laughing 
eves, in their pretty curls, and lay like a crown 
across the bronze locks of Mr. Severance. Pres- 
ently this breakfast-table would be only a tra 
) yery sweet and very sad. What 


grant memory, 
Solemn and frigi 1. 


would that other be like? 
no doubt, or lighted only by the mirth of newly- 
awakened children coming hunervy from slee; 
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} 
ul 


And while these tho ! 


ment of pleasure, ar 


its gnawed at her frag 
d it than 





heightene 





otherwise, Mr. Severance took up his hat and 
kissed the children, and said to Mis Maquand, 
; naa of course, if vou wish it; 
tl minute s pause, gazing ther all the 
tet ype that by-and-by vour days will 





be holidays and he held her hand | 














just an instant longer than ever before, and look 
ed as it—oh ! 1 /ooks mean any thing 
or did f t tion of one’s wishes 
in a look ? 

Katha : city in the next 
tral | f mo g fragrance 
and wi 1 one just caught a 
glint « bird’s wings, a strophe of his hym 
ing; over what reaches of blue water, dimpled 
byt \ 1. they hung an instant; what bunche 


ed with laughing faces, 


eyes, came out to see them flash by: seemed 
that all these things were being stere 
ipon her mind to serve for future solace 
in ght picture him every morning behold 


same landscape, the same faces, the same 














phases of nature, that ie had known 
But, af the brief whirl over, she went straight 
to t rendezvous at Blank Street A genth 
n ho was writing at a desk, with his back to 
the door, bade her come in, in auswer to 
k k, W ut looking round, as if he wi 
first to finish the business in hand 
I have come to see Mr. Martin,” said Kath- | 
Arine bea! 
‘ be in directly,” said the 
ge own his pen and facing her 
ou? 
Oh, wont think I 
me g unde 1, will you l 
be best 
be best, Katharine ?” 
: , 


change 





ee!” laughingly 


understand now; you surprised me. are 


synard M 


the Miss M artin has had a correspond ] 
ence with? What a stupi {mistake of his! But | 
perhaps you don't know that Mr. Martin is my | 
bi agent, who transacts all these little af- 


o attend ? 
had sunk 


ier, and calmly await- 


e, to which I have no time t 





» overwhelmed to reply, 





1 
he brought | 


t. “Yo 








u see,” he pursued, **] am 

ntman; I advertised for a new govern- 

ess, in order to provide against contingencies ; 
in order that those children of mine should not 
ric ough-shod over me, nor tollow their own 
eet will alt gether, in case I frightened you 
awa I leave it all to Martin, you kr ind 
I es me the grand result—such as this—and 





il 
me the details, merel 
May 
qu 


has a Miss 
as not 


y mentioning 
The truth is, 
Miss Ma 


breath like one 


nard in prospect. 


satisfied with 








| you, 


sped, and caught her 








1 pal I was not q » satisfied with vou 

is a gover I wanted you for something far 
nearer and dearer, Katharine. Will vou make 
an engagement with me that shall last thr wh | 
th ete 1 ‘4 Will you restore the lost love 


and youth of m ite has 


vheart? Fe 





\ 1 t rm Will ve 1 iV, darling ? 
1 vy wil : 
te the iy ure nfounded, be 
cause Mr. and Mrs. Severance have issued card 





FOREIGN PROPER NAMES. 





By any rule be laid down for t pellir 
A andy inciation of foreign pi , 
j +} * 
t ei re 
{1 the | 
ire! 1 
the ¢ 
spelling a 1 pronunciation of exot In 
clas | words, for example, they even retain the 


hus they would say Regulu 





uli, Regulo, according to the case required, 1 
native, ger e, or dative Lhe Fre i. on 
col ul ire pat ind ab ent t like 
to e t every thing into French Titus | 
iu { is Roman historian 1 Ma 





toman emperor; but ‘lite 











Live and Ma irele sound like a le of 
Pat i tlemen fresh from the B evard des 
Ita 4 The French have even nnexed En 
gland etymologically, saying Londres and Dx 
vres, instead of London and Dove U1 tem 
atic I hmen in s respect stand n i 
tween the French and the G na 

Marcus Aurelius, but they also say 

tony; t vy Hercule or Tac 

do say 1 Livy, and Po 

or sixty years ago it was fashionable to pro 
nounce French names in a very Angliftied fas! 
ion. Mr. Fox, for example, used to pronounce 


Bordeaux as if it were written Bord 





remembers ld gentleman who, thou 


French scholar, always spoke of Thiers anc 





zot as Thyers and Guzott. Even now they talk 
of Paris, Calais, and Lyons I have observed, 
however, that Amer im tourist though ger 

ally rather weak in fore s t 
make up for their def r 

Parry, Calay, and Ce tt is a 
German-loving sort of } cant 








bear to have the names of father n 
ed. as Cologne or A 
la-Chapelle, and no such monarch I 


He knows no such cities 
magne. ‘To him the great Emperor, 
ably never spoke a word of French in his life, is 
Karl the Great, and the cities 


>! are 
Koln and 


Aachen. 


Sometimes the 








variations in the name of a place indicate either 
its world-wide celebrity, or the number of ma 
ters who have ruled over it. ‘Take, for examy 
the Queen City of the Adriatic. In Italian she 
hight Venez in English, Venice; in French, 





Venise; in German, Vene 
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PROLOGUI 





tinv way-side ir at the head of one of 

e wildest passe 

r lav dving 

there some six ! 

ul been slowly fad ever since; and now, 

toward dusk, to the | wailit of the wind, 
and the soft incessant patter or tl rain, was 
passively drifting awa i vife sat by his 
pillow, as she had been sitting e mid-day, 
listening in an agony of ay ion for his 


His child, ¢ 


ht years of age, lay coiled in a big arm-chair 


every breath. » boy of some 
beside the half-opened window, watching the 
changing mists and thickening twilight. Nei 
ther spoke. In the silent. There 
were no drovers at the tap, no wayfarers i 
parlor, no wheels upon the road 


br 





rouse all wa 
n the 


The coach 


h iS PAS ed long sine e 
| 4 ’ 


nging neitner passen 

gers nor letters; and save a monotonous dull 

sound of wood-« hop] ing in some vard close by 

and now and then the bark of a sheep-dog far 

away, no token of life was audible about the 
place 

It was « low, large room, fronting west: the 


lir 
cen 


the 


g intersected by one heavy, black beam 
window lozenge-paned; the floor 


sunken 





and uneven. ur-post bedstead, from which 

the hanging been removed, stood in one 

( ner, and near it a smaller bed for the child 
A few varnished prints in black frames hung 
ver the mantle-piece A dilapidated easy 
h 


a huge Elizabethan chest with ponder 


ous clasps and handles, a small square of faded 





carpet in the middle of the floor, some rush 
bottomed chairs, and a rickety Pembroke table, 
made up the total of the furniture Poor as it 
vil and it could not well be poorer—this lodg 
ing might by no means be classed with ** the worst 


n's worst room.” ‘The remoter Welsh hostel 
are sufficiently comtortle to this day, but 
they lagged still farther in the rear of Englis! 


progress some twenty o1 


landlord who stammered a doze 









































words of Sa 
senach, a landlady acquainted with the proper 
ties of Bohea, a bedroom which the traveler wa 
not called upon to are with tranger 
e tongue Was as u eto! 
e habit were ba t e ol 
South Sea islande ( 1 na 
t not only rare to find, but, in « t 
1 districts, wholl | 
t t n except t r 1? 
1 an exceptionally pood i ist et 
went ind the oc upant hereof, |} yy 
ed ith the actual nece ri t life, 1! 1 re 
to be well satisfied 
Something was there f ri e, howeve 
well for necessity —a lar ht 
wild f ers and m f ‘ Vt 
richly-t nd | } ind an Ive | 
| 
1, elaborate ct 1 | ‘*, Appar 
the propert of tl travels for t l 
‘ f the rarest Gut ) | 
1 and purple, and book t i the | 
1 the lid of the inkst 1 ere ¢ raved ‘ 
with a stately coat of ari 1 he Iso were 
the boxes and portmanteans piled together in a 
tant corner; the g t ! ‘ t! 
r: the song-bird sil neve 
l'o a practiced obser certain of et 
might ha tolda le t f well-he | 
‘ and he ewa Qinivt lere 
1 tents ¢ their! f { Is f ) to 
amr 
Such wv +} t ' y ‘ 
momently dimmer in t + Phe 
ene without wa ] oom It had 
! ra ng f ‘ ! tl 1" 
1 the water la ! Ly 
tl id and vard The sk ‘ lead 
1, and hung lil a d 1 ¢ t 
" tains wl h he ( ed | ¢ 
direct aving tl | ‘ 
cure ble Che 1 came and t wit 
long sigh s, like the breath of o un A 
few last leaves finttered s eri mm now 
and then from the solitary ash-tree at the do« 
In the was a confused murm ¢ of the 
rushing of many torrents: and the barre ul 
trewn flats which stretched away from the 
head of the pass to the brink of the little | 
launted tarn some three-quarters of a mile fat 
ther up, were almost wholly under water 
And all this t the 1 on. heating 
ing 





BAZAR. 


& monotonous measure on the roof of the 
and dripping m uurnfully from the eaves above 
» sick man’s window 

Presently, for the first 


he uttered a faint moan 


time in several | 
It was little more tha 


1 both 






scarcely audible; but it thrille« 
Lhe boy st 


The ther held uy 


listeners like a trumpet call 


his feet, pale and shivering. mk 
a trembling finger 

















** Hush!” she whispered * This lips move 
he may speak 

hey knew that he was dvin l v knew 
also that hope was past Lhe doctor, who came 
ll the wav from Corwen, and was anxious to 
spare both his pony and his time, had dismissed 
himself the night before, bluntly declar that 
the patient had not a dozen hours to live But 
twenty hours had dragged by since then, and 
still, with half-closed eves and parted lips, and a 
pulse growing feebler with every passing 1 ute 
he linvered 

Again he moaned Again hi ps stirred fee 
bly 

The } ‘ to | mother's kne« She 
Wate that uneonsciou face with a 
passionate ea that might almost have 
called it back to life, wiped the 
put aside t! cattered lock tl 
les 

Such a voung face as it was, too, to have deat! 
written t legibly! Prematurely worn, and 
lined, and pray but still youn oll handson 

ll in t with a sort of pathetic dignity that 
not even approaching death had power to ef} 
Ile wa hirtv-three vears of aye, at hac 
been ly t i! hood I) tppomtiment, re 
verse of fortune, exile, privation, were alike f 
miliar to him Young a e was, he had t 
fered bitte but the time r suffering w 
now a t gone | und ‘ ny peace w 
ith 1 

** Tt it were but one word ) re 

I is a hough her suppl ion we 

ered \ faint shiver swept over the | 
face. ‘The languid hand became suddenly cor 
tracted He looked up, and, not so much utter 
ing the word as shaping it with his lips, asked 
for ** water 

She gave it to him steadily, tearlessly Hen 


And 
ee those lips move or those 


Then she a 


even tremble 


never to 


* Ye he murmured, faintly, ‘ 
and dreamed 


** Dreamed, my de 

















W 
He closed | eve iffirmatively 
“OF f the old place he said 
‘Of Benhampte 
sis { Benh eemed to see it so 
plainly.” 
She looked in hi it wan smile 
= Benhampton is | t name to me,” she 
id ‘*and vet I seem to see it pl nl too 
when you speak of it 
He sighed, and relapsed, apparent] to un 
consciousnes How like death he looked and 
lav! Hlow faint and far between was the com 
ing of each teeble re piration ! The wite hun 
over him, daring neither to speak nor stir Phe 
hov stood | weeping silent! And still the 
rain dripped, dripped, dripped from the eave 
outside the wind like minute drops from a 
clepsydra, pitil ly telling off the last moment 
ofal condemned 
He presently spoke again 
‘You remember he whi pere 
I remember, Reginald 
In the chapel t Benhamptor nder tl 
I {tiv d 
Ve learest 
II pressed her mid Il trer is ¢ 
iW fast 1} V hecame each 1 
ell e more he faltered 1) 
| e! Oh, my dear love liat I 
tof ‘ N f not 1 ! 
at ! ke | t tie ind t tl t phit ! 1 
ri j h the li had 1 ) pa t, came ul 
} face lik us 
God ! iid, broken! ( 
I} ou if 1 child! 
Phe light fad the breath died t 
‘ ped te i] t 
What ne Het t el look uy 
peak a ! The \ no char t t 
ist f Is? Nothing not! 
hu 1 It not be that rt hia 
eased { i be ! Was it tl i 
had a ¢ l pr tint stole iden! 
featu ea veil (y Heaven 
the « ’ Wast eat 
Seized } ramele tert A ld] 
1 at cel t pa not 
Dake ( ed } take 
wa 
Lut | mothe ead of ta 1 ane 
lrew |} head to her | m, kissed his 
over him, clung to him He i ‘ .% 
In the whole ew 1 she had gt 
love, nothing to hope for, nothing t 
to serve, t fler f but tl f fat 
therle by 
She knelt nit es the bed. still ] ' 
him fast locked n her arm ind 
aloud i poor, broke urtle uy catior I 
he n his childist iv, repeated sente 
sentence Then came those words, whose 
cadence echo with the sorrow of age [} 
will be done 
Thy will he done! Only four word al 
vet what a hist is theirs! Alas! wl i 
they « ! What tears they consecrate! WI 
broken heart id darkened | nd 4 ‘ 
hom they grow ¢ rand s tif lik sv 
flowers over graves! Can resignation, hum 
fortitude, go farther than this? What he 
| roie phrase of the olden tir what aolde 
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| 
‘) 
hey 
{ 
I 
A 
i 
yy eof 
! 
i 
i 
t ‘ 
{ ¢ 








the povert i ] ra ait 1 evel 
tit and t I te 
| ' ad t locked him 
there. | ng do 
\ ' { id indifferent to 
it.d kor him 1 her silent nor } 
{ n it echoed nob ound nd 
is] pled eC 5} of Handel and Bee 
| iM iH mu n--ve 
g ! ! mn love thi t 
| 0 | \ it ili of twe 
| | 
‘ j hye J on 
eeu St. Hild le the M ' 
! ) ) in th High ¢ 
i i ! | he ortho r 
. he } | en 
‘ 1 ( ‘ noel 
‘ i i il 
ted t ' not 
t t iI 
‘ d I ‘ 
(; lt | 
' i) 
He | | | 
hut 1 
\ | ] 
1 ' 
! n ple i 
Thiet \\ tel i 
‘ 1 1 Debenham, tl 
t ‘ lea aen 
ol Z 1 ] l med with a dou 
! / i ‘ 1 ia I 
ty Duk i ri ( the | | ni 
I ‘ It juit 
t 1 the | t 
' i 1 th I Hliipm 
fel if ou oth 
‘ 1 ( | What 1 
that C1EVE l \" 1 s 
! | \ thier 1 
| I I edn tf fell ‘ utune 
as impl | } { hhimsell ld 
n t! t bill 
ant on t him ‘ 1] high 
! | hat if ith twent five 
] i 
wenty -f 1 ear! PP im 
1 the } I | | Is 3 the 
| \\ nothing to hold a responsi 
1 ition | lon churel \W it 
i t ‘ c 3 t read vince 
‘ hon \V t to be able to 
\ ‘ 0 ‘ Hild de the M 
1 one I Paney itm print on 
the tw eofthaty cantata that pamed 
4. t © dhe niner betor 
! 
i ‘ id that ‘Temple Deben 
ham had be vdisciple of the famous Grand 
Dueal Academ unl ! early history 1 
com] ed } fn entences, 1 may 
' lhet vl « hissed at once Ile 
the on rol lo and a miusichn 


bor Like bab \I t, he pelled out 
upon every instrument that came 





ithin his 3 h betore he had arrived at 
words of three svilabl md scrawled crotch 
ets and qi ‘ long enough ere his little 
han had mastered e miysteries of pot 
hoo and | i Phe pitt grew with hi 
growth ang st t! ed wath dn trength 
It developed itself without culture, without 
opportunity, and in t face of a thousand 
difficulti At length his vocation became 
manifest that tl idow began to cust 
! { ne men of providing him with 
i thi Th it ! 
It chan 1 ‘ , that Mars, Deben 
hiam be L proud 0 pool that, 
hn ise f it dodging might there be had 
ti ‘ i Most other place hie 
lived with her bov inat collage init tiny 
fishin viddaa on the coust of the [sle of Ang 
1; and proud that, although she imi 
h made puuntances when he fi cunt 
St. Owen e did not know a soul i tl 
ib | Politely, but firmly, the widow 
aechoed to She lived for her child alone 
Lo wateh ove him, to amuse him, to work 
to n, to educate him, her on rb 
i ypat ! aI \ her only companion 
she his only plav-t r\\ With him she toiled 
through the ; \ es of the Eton Latin 
Grwmma { him did battle with Euchd and 
Lem ‘ and pu { ith fainting teps the 
steep and « the G P 
bb | vo i | 
came more ist 1 fest, | mot r fell 
into a very | ot} dloub and 
plexine Phat he, her child, should be gifted 
with a pec ! | 
it She si dl lt ot It mad 
her heart beat, and no Hiv with y | e 
was fear imal, and a \ ly 
ivery littl lisapy itm It may be th 
Mrs. Debenham wa ne liorreth fitted dyy 
previous train to take the lot ty ofan 
artistic care It may be that, poor n he wa 
she had dreamed some dream of how her son 
might win his way to a university education, and 
», ultimately, to the Church For, of cou 
he was to be clever; that was only to be expect 
e| Ile was to be verv clever, and to achieve 
distiu min some way; but that he should be 
a genius, a heaven-born genius, was another 
Treats Mrs. Debenham had not been accus 
tomed to ge ses, and was disposed to be some 


what afraid of them Was not a musician a 
sort of gifted madman? Could a painter by any 
possibility be a gentleman? Might a gentleman, 
without loss of dignity, write poetry, unless in 
Greek or Latin? Was it quite certain that 
Shakspeare and Handel and Sir Joshua Rev- 
nolds paid their rent and went to church like 
other people ? 
cost Mrs. Debenham many a tear and many 
a wakeful hour; but she was neither expe 


f 


Lhese were grave questions, and 
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rienced enough, nor clever enough, to solve | 
them 

In the mean while, the bov’s talent waxed dai | 
ly He loved his mothe little old quavering | 


iano as other lad ground or the 


love the play 





cricket-match ‘To compose was as natural to | 
him as to breathe, and to write what he com- | 
| 
posed was as eusy as to play it Jor him, as | 
i) | true musician nand sound were one 
and melod prang trom | per readily as | 
from | f « At first h not couselou 
oll tt It came to lim spontanec | Wkhe | 
( to ing bird wl he reveled an ith | 
no thought be al the ladn {t m it 
But ‘ >on foreve 11 mn 
tl Lt rapid of | 
' to think bh hea t " { 
i id sou ivan ré 
| | r to toll And 
t Witl ! me the 1 t yx 
‘ r the ¢ moot pu 
| Bet r | t ( ‘ 1 1 } 
| 1 | mewn na 
ithy, treml but with i of 
i t paler ell of rel t ( t 
tl blige, had lded to di ish 
i rit came to | that M De 1 m 
maki uch img vi vis practicable in 
o remot pot St. Owen's, ch L to eateh 
fur j iv echo of the fame of the great 
Academy at Zollenstrasse am-Main Hleve wa 
an institution where an industrious student might 
mak his prize almost cover the cost of his col | 
leve term where he would get not only a thor | 
‘ professional training, but a good general 
education: and where, as an out-student, he 
might enjoy all these advantages without leaving 
the el of h mothers root And at Zol 
| trasse, too, one might live even more cheap 
ly than at St. Owen At Zollenstrasse, it wa 
contiden reported, a shilling would go farthe: 
than ¢ hteenpence im Walk At Zollenstrasse 
one mig buy excellent wine for about seven 


Dig 
i 


pene »the bottle; meat for something like three 

pence half-penny a pound ; tish, fruit, vegetables, 
milk, on almost nominal terms; and grapes in 
\ eason at some might 
have been asked by the proprietors of the Bottle 
Imp. ‘Vo this land of promise, then, after mucl 
leulation of wavs and means, and many hesi 
tations, did the widow repair at last, 
resided ith h 


the vintage uch price as 


ea 
and there 
m for a period extending ove 


me el nh vears, during which tune the youth 
ra) uid prospe ed, became a cay ital German 
cholar, acquired something move than a smat 
i of the classi nd went m for every thing 
that the Academy had to offer in the way of mu 
ub advanta Now it happened that musi 
Was the strong point, p e, at Zollen 
trasse-am- Main There were classes and ma 


ters for counterpoint ; for orchestration , for sing 
in for every mstrument under the 
inv, doubtless, the sackbut and shawm, had one 
A man, in short, 

ho really meant work might do any thing at 
Zollenstra and the student who failed to be 
come thorough master of his profession had only 
himself to thank for his shortcomings 

Bat ‘Temple Debenham did mean work. It 
Wal the 


un, melud 


een minded to learn them 





one thing he had been hungering atter 
at St. Owen's; and he flung himself into it with 
all the energy of a strong will and a resolute 
nature. Ele went under masters for the organ, 
the violin, and the piano. He joined the coral 
Classes. He familiarized himself with the com 
pass and resources of every instrument in the 
orchestra, He ck 
for all the profounder 

content with acquiring 








veloped an insatiable curiosity 
ecrets of the art; and, not 
harmony upon the Zollen- 
went back for himself to the 
eatlier sources of the science—to the works of 
Martini, ‘Tartini, Albrechtsberger, Pepusch, and 
other half-forgotten authors whose dusty volumes 
were rarely disturbed upon the shelves of the Aca 
demic Library. And the boy’s indomitable indus 
try flourished and bore fruit, At the end of his 
third year he took two medals; at the end of the 


strasse system only > 





fourth, a prize of two hundred florins, which was 


equivalent to about sixteen pounds of English 
money, and more than paid the fees of his fitth 
yeu In the course of the titth, he carried oft 
the second gold medal; and in the sixth, a three 
years’ scholarship. By the time the scholarship 
had expired, he was senior student of music 

and for the last two years of his college life held 
the rank of sub-professor of counterpoint, and 


econd violin in the Grand Duke’s private band 

When at length Temple Debenhain had spent 
eleven years at Zollenstrasse, he suddenly an 
nounced his determination to go back to England. 





His friehds and colleagues were aghast The 
professors remonstrated ; his fellow-students r¢ 
mo ated; his mother remonstrated It 
Hmpossible that he could mean it. The thin 
mply suicidal, His plain and obviou 
com was to throw his fortunes in with those 


Academy, and settle at Zolleustrasse fou 
hite Would he not be a full prot or ere lony 
with apartments in the college and eight hundred 
flonmsa year? Were not the profe 
to take pupil 
to pet as 
on?’ ‘Then, too, the Duke 
getting almost past his work, and Debenham 
was thought so well of up at the school that he 
might fairly throw in the possibility of that suc 
cession among his other prospects. And what 
ibility! A thousand florins per annum, a 
before one’s name, and in one’s button 





rs allowed 





and would it not be easy for him 
much teaching as he pleased in the sea 
hapellmei tir Wa 


a po 
** Von 
hole the green ribbon of the order of the Golden 
Pigtail 

But the young man was to be tempted by none 
of these considerations He had weighed the 
matter quite fully, and, having made up his 
mind, could by no means be brought to change 
it Ile was twenty-four years of age, and old 
to judge what was best 
not disposed to wed the 
Ile must have 
more breathing space 


enough, he conceived 
for himselt Ile wa 
Academy for better or for worse 
a wider berth 
footing in that field where the race wa 


some 
really 


f] »¢ 
/ 


aT | 14 
ph ih, y y 





to the swift and the battle to the strong, and a 
man might give and take such blows as fell to 
his share. Zollenstrasse was well enough in its 
Waly Zollenstrasse had given him his educa 
tion, and he was attached to the place to a ce 
tuin extent and ina certam way ; 





but he was not 


going to identify himself with at for ever and ave 
Ihe idea of remumimg a mere German professor 
all the days of Ins lite was intolerable to him 
He Wil 


sip, the wsthetic teas, and the thousand and one 


weary already of the etiquette, the go 


petty jealousies and interests of a tenth-rate Gei 
He wa 


of becoming the next 


man capital not im the least ambitious 


grand ducal hape//meiste 
and he did not cave one kreutzer for the ordet 
of the Golden Pigtail. 

So ‘Temple Debenham’s advisers threw their 
remonstrances away, and ended by taking of 
If he would be deaf to 
counsel and blind to his own interests, it was at 
least no fault of theirs They had done what 
they could to save him from a fatal error, and if, 
atter all, he chose to ruin himself, he must do so. 


fense at his obstinacy. 


Even his mother (who, to do her justice, cared 
no more than himself.tor the order of the Golden 
Pigtail) was by no means convinced of the wis 
dom of he She reminded him 
that he was giving up certainty for uncertainty, 
substance for shadow; that it was possible to 
live in Germany for at least two-thirds less ex 
pense than in England; that he was already 
somebody in Zollenstrasse, but that he would 
find himself nobody in London; and a great 
deal more to the same effect. But all was in 
vain. 

“Tt is of no use, mother,” he said; 
leustrasse is not the place for me. I am made 
for something better. [may not succeed in get- 
ting that something better, but, at all events, I 
mean to try. So, please, don’t let us talk any 
more about it.” 

Now when Temple Debenham said he meant 
to doa thing, he invariably did it; and the wid 

| ow, knowing that she might as well acquiesce at 
once, opposed her son's determination no longer. 


son’s. resolve 


** Zol- 
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So he resigned his sub professorship and his seat 
in the grand ducal orchestra, packed up his mu 
sic and his medals, received his double first-class 
certificate with all its seals, formulas, and flow 
ishes, and bade a long farewell to the little cap 
ital which had been his home for nearly twelve 

“ars 

Thus armed, he exchanged Zollenstrasse for 
London, and with his mother took a modest 
lodging overlooking a nursery -pround, some 
And now, 
ith that curious law by which a 
novice pretty surely wins at the fi t throw, lem 
ple Debenham began with : ce sefore he 
had been three weeks in London the advertising 
Times announced that an organist 
hurch of St. Hilde 
it once entered himselt 


Where near Canonbury, 


in accordance y 


columns of the 





fine play 


‘ i cate, might 
Im t be iid to have walked ovei the course 
It was his first prize in the great lottery of 

London lift but, as time went on, it seemed 


destined also to be his last We have alveady 
ang \ i and how, in 

the first flush of his first suece he 

not only his po 


overrated 
ition, but his prospects. This, 
before he had found ont that the 
regular congregation of St. Hildegard 
ed of some fourteen persons, exciusive of the 
pew-opener and the clerk, Eighteen months 
had gone by since then, and his euthusiasm had 
had time to cool Phe parish had brought him 
no connection, and his etforts to make 


however, wa 


*s consist 


himselt 
known as a compose had all ended im disap 
pointment, ‘There, for instance, was the cantata 
What pains he had lavished on that neatly-writ 
ten score, and with what a beating heart he had 
left it at the door of a certain committee-room 
at Exeter Hall! But publishers are cov, and 
choral societies difficult, and the ops ( 
again and again rejected, was 
fume. Ile had written a 
and was at work now u 


Magnus 
iil unknown to 
myhony since then, 
zeal, poor fellow, was ve 
fidence in his own yeni 

ough master of his subject, skilled in all tl 
resources of his art, rich in ideas, in honest 
in hope, how | Lhe not be 
conscious of the power that was in him? 
Phat he should feel bitter mortification when 
that ill-starred packet came back 


ambition, 


from the 





honorary secretary of this and that society 
was ouly natural Ile may even have swal 
lowed down a tear ‘upon occasion but 
he bore his defeats gallantly enough for th 
most part, and as soon as one venture mis 


carried Was ready to put forsh another. Sen 


ex Was not too heavy, nor Viautus too light 


for him. If the cantata w uducky, tl 

svinphony might prove more t inate; if 
the symphony missed fire, there was his pet 
mass in Geominor; and, failin | these, an 
exhaustless mune of Leider © Worte, 


chamber songs, madrigals, duets, trios quar 
tettes, aud the like. Was t his brain full 
of them—full to overflowing 2 And was not 
he gitted with an invineible determination t 








succeed omelhow ? 


> 
CHAPTER I 
\ PAY Ss 


Wues ‘Temple Debenham 
and locked himself in 


shadows, 1 


WORK 


tt ned back 
ninong the 


wit th acon 1 


pathe ny 
reluctance 
against which his 


pride of industry rose i 


prompt rebellion Ile Wil ven ve and world 
not confess he was weary Ile was even 
angry with himself for the instinetive yeas 
ing that drew him to the outes nlipht It 
\\ his ple wure to sta his day work wi 


his own, Tle eould hia 

gone away if he pieferved it: he had bat to 
lock himself out of St. Tlildegarde’s instead 
of locking himself in, and turn to the 


done: his time was 


river ol 
the parks, as might seem pleasantest to him, 
|} But he chose to stay behind in the little dark 
church, when the school practice was over, and 


the school chiidven were gone, and he could en 


jov the organ for as many hou he chose 
Without fear of interruption bo do this wi 

one of the privileges of | tiation It was 
it privilege that he valued more than bis twenty 

fiy pounds a veal for he had ne prino of ls 
own, and, of course, 10 ¢ n, and to play upon 
ome kind of instrument was about as necessary 
to him as food or sleep 1h es, he was always 


composin and to go on day atier day pouring 
and ink 


**to the spuut-ditties of no 


out one’s thoughts upon mere pape 


ppg us it were 


tone would have been dull work mdeed. So 


‘Temple Debenham set 
and privileges, and exercised them freely 


rreat store by jus rights 


| It chanced, however, on this especial evening 
| that he was really fagged and wanted rest His 
day had been a hard one, and had begun early 
He had risen, in the first place, at five, and seat 
ing himself, as he was wont to do, at his bedroom 


window, had worked for two hours at one of the 
choruses of his opera, It was a double chorus 
sung by monks and soldiers, with a strange old 
Gregorian chant cunningly interwoven among 
the parts, and a march in the accompaniment 
a very grand affair, ** full of sound and tary, 
winding up to a tremendous climax with rolhug 
of drums, clashing of cymbals, and all miunuer 
of stormy orchestral effects; but produced noise- 
| lessly enongh with a stumpy pencil and a few 
sheets of music-paper. And vet, to the young 
musician sitting at his open window in the clear 
cool morning light, now stanng abstractedly over 
the nursery-gardens, now humming softly to him- 
self, now seribbling a bar or two of complicated 
score, all those combinations, all the clashing ot 
those cymbals and the rolling of those drums 
F audible. He heard them as 


were distinctly 


vividly as if the orchestra and chorus were 


atte a etn 
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ms 

drawn up under his window; av, and he saw the performers lead off—mark the fitting of the | ward,and the shop-keepers along Islington Green | tion He er ed | r, in 
the stage too—all the marching to and fro, all the melody as it lights first on one instrument and vere only just beginning to take down thei lence, and breathed no word of it t is mother, 
‘waving plumes, the flashing arm ry the crosses | then upon another—trace the airy flights of the | ters as he went by. Even the time-kee who would } flered more than himself in 
and banners, and the scenic bac rround with violins, the cooing of the clarionets, the surly stool was vacant at the ** Ane lL” and the City kre j 

tts deep blue \ lor the mind is gifted with | comments of the basses listen to every effect Road, so busy an hour or two lat . WwW | I | 

ear as well as eve, and the mental tvinpanum ot analyze every modulation—taste eve vy subtle scarcely awake. Punetual, | Il \ is} \ i d \ 
the musician i Ss myste sly capable as the discord the whole c mMposition, i short, Church incumbent himself. ‘ it mid-day 1] }) 

mental retina of t tint Phe painter stand ind hear it with a sens its perfect and mysterious | his post by five minutes before « t, and the | Crvstal Pal t tw for n 

ing before the picture al us that by which the painter sees his future pic early service was performed t uy | in th 

ready com)! ‘ j \ etlort, as it were. ture \ strange, half-divine ort of power this! vt Chis done, he betook himself to a certain hope of | 

but quite distinctly, with all light aud shadow \ power granted to some in only a limited de dreary corner-house in’ binsbury pea ‘ ry Vie 

its outline, its play of color lle does not mere gice—trom some altogether withheld: but pos he administered piano lessons twice a week to Stumpf and | h} 

lv faney that h it. Heis under no illusion. essed by ‘Temple Debenham in all its fullness as the intant daughters of one of his ehurch-ward tion piano-t I \ \ 
He makes use of no figure of speech. He se sat, InorMing after morning, pouring forth his | en lo Temple Debenham these lessons we ipprec | I! , 
and sees so literally that physiologists have more dumb symphonie and choruses with as true an irees Of EXquisite misery—the bi t the tr , | 
than once questioned whether images thus vivi ear to ther effect as if he had the resources of a n his cup the heaviest | ltw that 1 \ t om W 1 é 
ly created by the imagination may not be actual Costa at command, called on him to pay Phe church-warden many } t \ la ' 
ly reflected on the retina of the eve. So, too, Having written, then, for two hours, the voung t meat salesman somewl in the ¢ li { an ve | St t 
the musician. Given a complicated edifice of man swept his papers into a drawer paused a rh Wite weighed eighteen stone Phev were excel reed sort ¢ tl ! 
staves built up one upon the other like the stories ment at his mother’s door to say good by as he lent people; vulgar, ostentatious, good-natured points of this voung ma he held te 
ota Chinese pagoda, violins or voices at the top, | passed, hastily swallowed the customary cup of itterly distasteful to the luckless organist whose the faint cha h 1 trar al 
runs atthe bottom, and all imaginable stringed | cold tea left for bim on the parlor table, and start fate it was to be brought into contact with them the weary Sydenham road rain 

ind brazen instruments piled up between, he can | ed aw v for the City ata gallant pace. It was by Lheir well-meant hospitality irvitated him. ‘Their | and sunshine thrice a weck Drier, d e 
run his eye along the whole—mass the column | this time neailyh Itpastseven. ‘The tideofclert -nglish made him shudder. ‘Their guineas weivl nnier, longer than ever seemed the miles, 
together in his brain—hear the crash with which | and omuniluses had not yet begun to thow « ed him down with a crushing sense of humilia duller than ever the British public, more than 
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dJIO 
intolerable the great glass palace, this hot 
Temple Debenham pled, « 
't ‘ ! appoll } I 
M : fand ert ! 
! Ihe ed t ! 
| eve I 1** How pret | 
t s t Patheug 1 asked him ft 
Post H Gal Ile hated t people i 
< d t ) 
on the I 1 1 Ll back to 
And then, | } h ol a } 
on eat ire litt 
' Bort he found } \f , 
St. Hildeg Here chil 
© aASSeIn for the ee} 1 anid 
hour of 1 psalm 
k ¢ et t \l i tol | 
t i | 1 te ! Ove rit 
een le I i yinterval of rest 
iH ‘ight well feel languid He might well hi 
julet breath of tl immer even But 
ib the imp t i is il it ere tre 
wid, for thoughts back to th 
} e, re ned to hi tL utt 
i tp ] ‘ ! } ( 
eal, ornamented with a graduated 1 
pipe mid standing about eight tec 
I It looked like an overg noset of Par 
ch as might have fitted the ** ca 
is mouth” of Sicilian Polyphemu Small 
however, it did not ant for tone nd 
ifteen stor besid ho ( 
of pedal 
li i please, Sir aid a shrill yoice from 
1 back im I to begin to blow ? 
\ eupon ‘Ter ple Debenham took a tumbled 
1 of manuscript trom his pocket voped 
the whole fifteen stops at once; said, 
) Pimotl "and begat 
| s choru his chorus of monks and 
h the march accompaniment, whi h 
een at work upon in the morning. Well 
e ‘Timothy to ** blow away,” and 
he ‘Limotl 1 tinv fellow in cana 
mvt ling himself upon the bell 
, ty I possessed Phe whole | el 
ot ‘ i was on, and Temple Debenham, 
{ away with | trumpet sto} nad dia 
ve that luckless blower more than 
‘ Kiito d Higher and higher rose the de 
! f the soldiers, deeper and deeper rolled 
wHtistroy he of the monks, and still 
e ¢ tious of the small boy at the back kept 
the inspiration of the player At 
Fe hen he had blown himselt almost off 
! t md utterly out of breath, the perform 
t ine to an end The wind went out with 
The blower dropped upon his bench 
‘ isted The compose! pulled out a peneil, 
| ed son the margin of | manu 
It lull following the tempest 
" of it, startling the echoes after 
er fashion, came a tremendous thumy 
ne ling at the church door Pemiple 
| ham bit his lips, settled himself in’ his 
i went on penciling 
l ise, Sir,” said Timothy, peeping cautiou 


the corner, ** there 


Sulit body ut thie 
Somebody is welcome to stay there. Blow 
vy went back to his blowing, and 


Debenham to his 


eniuned unansweres 





chorus, and the applicant out 


1 No mer, how- 

t Wis the organ again silent thai the knock 
begun more vigorously than ever, ‘Timothy 

tured once more to the rescue 

lease, Sir,” he said, ha'n't |L got 

Kut—I think it's Mr. Blyth, Sir 

gave you leave to think at all?” 
Please, Sir, I—L don’t know, 

| i hv, abashed. 


Yo t here is to blow 


tummered 


not to think,” 


the organist, with severity ** Be so 


ir busines 


1, ‘Timothy, as to remember that fact for the 


Whereupo the small boy slunk away, pro 
I I and ‘Temple Debenham, hav 
‘ tte another bar or two, rose very 





ind went toward the doo The **can 
ithout” had, in the mean while, contin 

to knock in the most cheerful and untiring 
livering his blows in volleys, and 

them down upon the stout old panel 

the yreatest precision and brilliancy lle 
t mnidst of a rattling fantasia when the 
ned and brought his operations 





LADY JANE GREY. 
i RE are few figures in history so inviting 


the painter, and, we might add, also to 
poet, novelist, and dramatist, as that of L: 
Jane Grey. Her extreme youth, her untimely 


fute, her very extraordinary accomplishment 





id the great issues which hung upon the attempt 
to place her upon the throne, unite to render her 
n object of deep and pathetic interest. Her at 
inments in learning 
course, the painter's object in the picture we en- 
rave—have, if we may credit several contempo- 
records, perhaps never been equaled by any 

of her sex at the same early age. We all 
nber Roger Ascham's account of finding her 
reading the ** Phado” of Plato in the original 
ead of joining her family, who were 
in the park at Bradgate. ** Whatever 
1 but learning,” said the girl-student (and 
e artist quotes the remark in connection with 
picture), ‘is full of grief, trouble, fear, and 
lly misliking unto me.” Sir Thomas Chalo- 
r tells us that, although scarcely eighteen years 
f age when she was beheaded, Lady Jane was 
well versed in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chal 
dee, Arabic, French, and Italian languages; that 


to indicate which was, of 
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she had a natural wit, which was improved by 
t and study; that she played well on instru 
1 lmu rote a “*curtou or remarkable 
hand na ex ibattl necadale and that 
! tal gz l these rare endowment hie 
of a mild, hur and modest nd 
r si ed an elated mind till est ed it 
her ad i N i her lear v pe 
e re 1} the () 
1 othe ‘ biol i 
! el er «e of tort ( ( ti to 
! rm ed equal credit uy rhery t 
t Avimer, af ward 13 { Lor 
It cert i that Lady Jane ac t thie 
regal 1 1 great 1 tan i ! 
et mperious fiathe the Duh f 
S } I } 3 fate tl luke 
1 land t ed, proba ( 
tor ierta of he ! 1, Lord 
G ford DD Phe reac fthe 
1 remen r that we have already piven a 
teh of her trag fute, with a beautiful en 
ny f her in her last moment te hil the 
present pict representin her in the first t hh 
‘ ull nd hope, torts a hitting pendant 
BULLS AND BRIEFS. 
Dien pal Bull and the Papal Brief are fre 
quent i eominadad Setween the two there 
te as much difference as exists between the 
Great Seal and the Privy Seal. ‘The Bull is the 
highest authority granted by a Pope; the Briet 
the lessel ‘To the former is attached a leaden 


eal nmuipressed upon silk, while the latter has the 


word Sub Annulo Piscatoris” on the side 





WOMAN'S POLITICAL RIGHTS 
IN ENGLAND. 


\ WRITER in The Broadway says, concern 
ve ug the prevailing demand for political rights 
by knglish women 

om or wrong, wise or foolish, I think all 
id present hi tory will agree with me 
in saying thas these will have to es conceded 
No question of this kind was ever set atoot and 
triven for that was not ultimately successtul 
all depends on the amount of fervor with 


ich women political recoguition, and the 





leyvree of central force existing in the demand 

which is a very different thing from applied 
forces It muy be put down for the present 

et uside postponed but it will come up apain 
year after year, ull, perhaps bit by bit, perhaps 
in a sudden rush, like our latest Reform Bill 
the concession will be made, and the practical 
working of the principle tried Iti ti iiistruct 
ive utterance, and we shall have to reduce it to 
its proper level by giving it room for action, At 
present it is a& superstition, a feti h that is to 
change the whole order of society practi ality 
alone will place it in the rank of an historic trutl 
experiment A vast ai unt ol 
rubbish is talked now about the handsome men 
vetting all the votes, and wives voting blue whik 
the husbands vote yellow, and so on; with the 
domestic quarrels that would ensue on such a 
plitting of vote All these arguments are with 
out weight, because they can be apphed to oth 
1 their folly proved. A ‘Turk 
would say the same thing if it was proposed that 
his Fatimas and Zalukas 


priest, or see and be seen by the doctor ; 


er conditions, ¢ 





hould choose their own 
but we 
do not find that practically homes are made 
wretched, or that husbands are set at naught, 
because women may choose their own religion, 
their own priest, and have unchecked intercourse 

th the family physician 

‘Is it impossible to imagine a woman sweet 
and yet strong, 
tender if self-1 


would a fine political conscience necessarily 


ligh-minded and vet modest, 





‘liant, womanly if well-educated 7 


deaden or depress the domestic one? Surely 
not A fine political conscience would be only 
» much added—it would take nothing away 
If women thought worthily about politics, as 
about smuggling and other things of the same 
class, they would be all the nobler in every rela 
tion, because having so much clearer perception 
of baseness, and so much higher standard of 
nobleness 
‘At all events, the phase of woman's rights 
has to be worked through to its ultimate lt 
found impracticable, delusive, subversive, in the 
working, it will have to be put down again It 
is all a question of power, both in the getting 
and the using If women are really in earnest 
about it they will carry the day, because no pow 
er can withstand a compact organization and the 
moral pressure of a large class movement It 
they are not in earnest, or rather while they are 
not in earnest, the boon will be either disdain 


ded, even by its antagonists, under 





tion that it will prove useless, or that 





it will be misused, and so a case made out for 
vithdrawal; or it will be withheld altogether, 
| But the seed has been sown, and in time the 
| prison . tone will be lifted up. Meanwhile 
| all the best friends of women have but one duty 
} to fultill toward them, which is to raise the 
sod eee of excellence among them, and to make 
them see for themselves that they can perma- 
nently gain their rights solely by means of the 
voluntary respect of men, and that respect is 
given only to those who deserve it 

**Women are dissatisfied with things as they 
are, and with cause; but the remedy lies in their 
own hands, and is not to be looked for as a boon 
granted from the outside, When they will to 
a noble, free, re spec ‘ted, and powerful, ‘they can 
be all these; but they must will—not only will, 
they must work toward the higher goal in earn- 
estness of purpose and faithful self-devotion. 
‘They must remember that God helps those who 
help themselves, and that the secret of all suc- 
cess is in endeaver, And above all, they must 
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leave off clinging to their faults as to so many 
spe thinking themselves most 
lovely when they are most useless. and interest 
xuct proportion to their weakness and 
their vanity. — 


ial graces, and 


ing in e 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Lit Children of one year old and less 
d nansook slips all winter, Heavy un 
ie thing and merino sacques give the necessary 
yarmth. Ifyou prefer woolens, choose white merino 
or else pale delicate colors. Make little Gabrielle 
esses and sacgues 
Mi K. ¢ Infants’ baskets are oblong, shallow 
»W Dbarkets lined with dimity or Swiss over col 
! nt with deep frills outside, and pocke 
ette boxes inside Fitted up w 








ed scallops of colored worsted, 











ire $5. With Swiss muslin trimmed with fluted 
frills they are from $15 to $20. With much embroid- 
lace, and ribbon they cost $40. Any furnishing 
house quoted in the New York Fashions of the Bazar 
will supply you. 
} A Vittace Lavy.—Trained skirts are not worn to 
irch or y where out of doors except when riding 
rm e. Make your poplin with a demi-train, 
| waist, cout-sleeves, and sash. Trim with re 
} versed pleats of satin Use the chatelaine braids 
; spoken of in Bazar No, 34. Read auswer to * Lilly 
} White.” 
} Scusormer.—Your plan for conducting a quiet wed 


ding is the proper one either for morning or evening. 


There is no necessity for a bridemaid, but an attend- 





iway somewhat with the bride's embarrass 
ment. The bridemaid accompanies you to your room 
} when you go to prepare for your journey. Read an- 


ver in last Bazar to Tall 





Necoir.—The yymnasium dresses ofa class at board 


| ny-school are usually uniform, and dictated by the 
| 


eacher, You had better make inquiries of the prin- 








pal of the institute Flannel and cas re are the 
terials most used Put silk ruches of a bright 
roon y White alpaca drese You will find 


many apron patterns in back Numbers of the Bazar. 








Mus. R. HL. S.—Your plan for making an alpaca suit 

| ter-proof cloak made long, sacque- 

| esa i deep cape, will be the best 

(ie k or deep brown water-proof 

ch Prim with a ed band of searlet cloth set 

inder the edye of the k, merely showing the notch 

‘ low a i-percl It is early to 
answer your othe t 

Havrit Very! suny ladies make farewell calla 

before issuing their wedd ecard A week, ten days, 


or perhaps two weeks before her marriage, the bride 


expectant drives about to the houses of ber friends 
nd sends in her rds. ler sisters or bridemaids 
t comp wy her She leaves her own card and the 





om's Ui 


d together by white cord in an envelope 





} at houses where she wishes ¢ y to announce her 
} wedding, and signify that she will be glad to keep 
up the acquaintance r her murriage At houses 





where she expects the family to attend her wedding 





i¢ leaves besides a card of invitation. Read answer 
»* Tallahassee.” Cake and coffee are sufficient for 
i small reception. “Thank you" is the suitable an 
wer to congratulations 

M. H.—Your samples of tatting are very prett ind 
t edit to a little rl of twelve yeur Unfortunate 
is the dull season in New York, and we fear 


mu ocan not dis Possibly 


iter in the season the furnishing-houses may want 


e of them at present, 





Annie MAkGRerre We are convinced you do not 


search your Lazar closely, or you would flad many 


| 

| 

| hem, 

| | 

} plain and simple patterns suitable for yourself and 

} family. If the trimmings are too elaborate leave 

} them off The Bazar aims to inculcate economy 
and to a 





at people of small incomes. Many letters 
come to us daily from wives and mothers, thanking 
us for the assistance we give them 

Miss Sairu.—In Bazar No. 3s, Vol. L., you will find 
directions for permanently crimping false hair. Buy 
water-curls for curled false hair that will not require 


any thing but moisture to curl it 





Many M All chalk is injurious to the complexion. 
Light-colored kid gloves are worn with white dress- 
es, Net gloves are not worn at all.—In introducing a 


yentleman to your sister, say, ‘*Mr. Smith, let me in 


troduce you to my 





r,” mentioning your sister's 
first name only, if she is single, but, if married, her 
title, as, ** My sister Mrs. Jones.” 

Luter Ligurroot.—Make your white organdy short 
with two skirts, each trimmed with three fluted ruf- 

|} fles The waist is a high blouse trimmed around the 
| neck with three ruffles that reach to the top of the 
| sleeves. A large puff and two tlowing ruffles at the 
elbow form the sleeves. Roman ribbon sash, and 
bows of the same looping the skirt. Enameled jew 

} elry Velvet ribbon and locket. Chatelaine braids 


} and flower coiffure, 

| Berry S. Half squares of Swiss muslin embroid- 
ered at the edges are worn as shawls. They are 
looped high on the shoulders to disclose the entire 

j} arm, and are fastened with gold pins. Peacock col 


| or, Lucifer, ruby, maroon, and prune color will be 
} fushionable for dress goods this fall. 
| BFW It is not in our power to give you the in 
| formation you want at present, though we may do so 
hereafter 
| Eita C, 8.—Make over your garnet poplin with a 
gored skirt, leaving it at its present length. Trim 
with wide velvet ribbon, The other poplin should 
be, for the street, short, with two skirts and a belted 
mantle. Trim with fluted ruffles of gros grain ribbon 
of the same shade, 
G.—In village society you could not very well 
| invite your friend to spend the evening with you 
| without asking the lady at whose house she is visit- 
| ing; but in a large city this is often done without 
giving offense.—Many ladies have abandoned hoops 
altogether. Those who retain them wear them as 
small as can be worn.—Flowing curls and crimped 
hair han r behind are but little worn. False curls 
are perp again with a heated poker. 
will clean your steel jewelry. 

Mrs. E. C. M.—We send you Bazar, Vol. L, No. 82, 
in which you will flod a polonaise pattern to which 
you can add a flounce from the piece down, and thus 
obtain what you require. 

Mas. J. H. C.—When a stranger visits your city, and 
stops at the house of a family you are in the habit of 
visiting, you should call upon her at once without 
waiting for an invitation from her host or hostess. 

Tuomas F.—-Read reply to “ Louis C."—a shoemaker 
like yourself—in Bazar No. 24. High-heeled shoes are 
undoubtedly the fashion; but ladies of taste here do 
not wear heels more than an ineh and a half or two 


Sand-paper 
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| inches high. In your dilemma about the exact shape 
| Of the present styles of shoes we advise you to send 
to New York to a first-class shoe merchant for sam- 
ples of the 
Anna C, 
1 
1 


tec 


prevailing styles 
A paper wedding is seldom ever celebra- 
The woodeu wedding on the 


} fifth anniversary is 


isually the first anniversary wedding 





tALIE.—Corsets washed and starched just as oth 














ents are be perfectly fresh again, provided 
t y have not been too much soiled The steels in 
front should be removed beforehand Make your 
traveling dress short with two skirts and a belted 
| basque. Trim with black velvet. The alpaca should 
be a single skirt ed to the hips, and a belted man 
|} tle.—While you are interested in some special depart- 
ments of the Bazar, others of our readers delight in the 


fancy-work patterns, and are beautifying their homes 
with them We will give the recipe you desire at 
some future time in our culinary department. 
Houskkkerek AND Sunsoriner.—We can not give 
you the address you want in these columns 
Srovanton.—The wedding-ring is plain, and is al- 
ways worn ov the third finver of the left hand. We 
can uot imagine why you should suppose that the 








| Ziving of an engayement-ring exempts the bride 
groom from the giving of a wec as well 
CORREBPONDENT You say t got into a 
stave, and, after riding five or found that 
the driver wa ible to chan her, where 





} upon a gentieman paid her fare, in spite of her re 
monstrances, and ask whether she was justified in 
| acknowledging this courtesy by a bow as she left the 
stave. We think she would have been as boorish if 
she had acted differently, as she would have been in- 
suffered the acquaintance to proceed 


further on #0 slight a basis. 





discreet had she 

LEONTINE The skirt of your dress, 75 inches long, 
should be from tive to six yards wide, according to 
»> make a tunic of your three-cornered 
ce the centre of the top of it around 
your waist, letting the front hang open. A bow of 
ribbon like 


and, if it is long and full enough to permit it, at the 





your height. 


luce point, 








our sash catches up the lace at the rides, 
wk also, You do not make your other request plain 
enough 

Srecta Anpen.—As you are to have but one silk in 
your outfit, by all means have a black silk. Make 
with a short skirt and mantle for the street, and a 
train to be added in the house, 
binding of black velvet 
with a white bridal dress. 


Trim with a simple 
| White shoes should be worn 


As your hair curls natural- 





ly you should arrange itin acurled waterfall, with « 
hanging over and beneath It 


urls 
A wedding at nner is 
very much like a wedding supper.—¢15 will buy a 


| preferable to satin 


plain white bonnet. Velvet 
The modistes return from Parts the middle of Sep- 
| tember, bringing with them the fashions of the win 
| ter 

Mane. W 


it is as much incumbent on ope as upon the other to 





When two ladies have been introduced 


bow without hesitation when they meet ayain, unless 
there is a marked difference in their ages, in which 
case the younger lady naturally awaits until recoy 
nized by the older one. 

| Lb. B. R.—Issue invitations to a party a week or 

} more previous. Invitations are not sent to a family 
in the first months of mourning 

} Jutta K 
and trim it with black velvet ribbon. Gore andr 

Make the waist half-high, s 

neck, and Maria Theresa sleeves. Velvet used ou 


Make a peplum to your short gray 








your white dress, 


white alpaca, Get a solid brown under-skirt for your 
checked poplin dress. Plait your hair to form chate 
laine braids. See Bazar No. 23. A bright Humboldt 
purple poplin is not too grave for you, especially as 
you are just leaving off mourning. 


| Brack. — You will have to make your question 
plainer 
A. 8. B.—Make your steel-colored mohair a single 


| short skirt trimmed with four pleated ruffics of sufll 
cient width when placed two inches apart to cover 
the skirt as high as the hips. A short belted basque, 
sush, and coat-sleeves, with puffs at the shoulders aud 
elbows, will suit your too sloping shoulders 
R. G.—You will find letters for embroidery in 
the next Number of the Bazar. 





| } 


Pretty Women.—A comparatively few la- 


dies monopolize the beauty as well as the atten 
tion of society. ‘This ought not to be so, but it 


is; and will be while men are foolish, and single 


out pretty faces for companions, 
Chis can all be changed by using Haagan’s 
MaGnoura Baum, which gives the bloom ot 
| youth and a refined, sparkling beauty to the 
complexion, pleasing, powerful, and natural 


} No lady need complain of a red, tanned, 





freckled, or rustic complexion who will invest 

| 75 cents in Hagan’s Maanoiia Batu Its 
effects are truly wonderful. 

| pera 

To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon's 


K ATHALRON. 















Mola 
(| ages | rots ae war 
ore 


By the means of the newly-in- 


Copying Wuek1 
vented Copying W heel patterns may be 
from the Sup ple ment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for c utting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 


transferred 


| themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


O remove Morn-Parcurs, Freckies, and 

Tan from the face, use PERRY'S MOTH AND 

FRECKLE LOTION Prepared only by Dr. B.C. 
Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Sold by all Druggist 


“Ss ‘RS HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
RE WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREV TITS F ALLING OUT 


is 30TTLE; $8 A DOZ 
a al BROADWAY. 












te 





TOU NG L ADIES S’ SE MIN ARY, Stamford, 
\ Conn.—First class in its arrangements; unsur- 
yagsed as a home; one hour from New York on New 
fiuven Railroad. Address L. C. LOOMIS, Principal, 
or MISS C. 





AIKEN, Lady Prineipal, 
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STEWART & CO. 


full lines of 


BLACK AND COLORED RIBBONS, 


un Taffeta, Gros Grain, ard Satin 


Elegant Novelties in 
SASH RIBBONS, 
comprising 
PLAIN COLORS, 


of the newest Paris shad 


BLACKS, of extra quality, and all widths, from 5 to 
10 inches. 
FANCIES in Ecossals, Rayé, Algerine, and Broche 
ROMAN SCARFS, 
» Tentu Sr. 


Broapway, Fourtu AVENUE, ANI 


A. - 


STEWART & CO. 
are constantly receiving the latest 
PaARISIAN STYLES 
in 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
‘s-Hair SHAWLS, 
xandre's celebrated 
KID GLOVES, 
making large 
{ 


Real India C 


Al 


amel 





&c., &c., 


nd are additions to all their popular 


DRESS GOODS, at 25c. 
&c., &e. 


Fourtu Avenvr, 


per yard, 


Broapway, anp Tentu Sr, 


for the Un; 
fo 
d 


ox 
yw 4 


AY 
tay, 






DESTSICCORD op YF oxo ARRAN oi 
> wen os 
q 


JOUN SHUGH AUCHINCLOSS, 


Sole Agents in Now York for J&P. COATS, 
of Paisley, Scotland. 





, 
YIANOS anv ORGANS 
) 
es greatly reduced for Cash New Seven-Octave 
Pianos lass makers, for $ and upwa 
New ¢ tyans for $45 and 1 vard Se i 





£40 to $ 


ni “Mel leons, and Ory f ' 
at 431 Broadway, N. Y. ifoRACE WATEKS 


LOSSING'S 


| ig TORIAL 


WAR OF 1812, 


FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 
, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the 
Hi tory, Biog raphy , Scenery, Relics, and Trad 
tions of the Last War for Ame 
By Benson J. Lossine, Author of “ The Pict 
Field-Book of the Revolution.” With ssz I 
trations, engraved on Wood by Lossing & Ba 
ritt, ¢ bi efly from Original Sketches by the Auth 
lete in One Volume, 1054 pages, large 
in Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 60; Full Roan 


Half Calf or Half Mewn co extra, $10 00 


ican Independer 





$9 00; 


Mr. Lossing not only writes excellent history, but 
he collects the materials from Which that history is 
made; and we are reminded of He rodotus, who trav 
eled into many lands to obtain the materials from 


which his immortal work was composed, and whose 
ss in acquiring knowledge, and sagacity and 
#8 in using his acquisitions, modern research 
ism are putting beyond all question, thus re 
ch would have it that the 
» Father of Lies. Mr. Los 
s equaled only by his conscientiou 
{s him to treat all parties to the War 
* utmost impartiality, and to vive all 
that throw light upon the contest, which is 
in writing yut it, for never was the his 
tory of an important war told in a more partisan man 
han that of our second conflict with England 
The time has come when it is possible to write 
of it with candor as well as with spirit, as Mr. Lossing 
8 its history; and the time has come, too, wheu 
e beginning to understand its real effect on the 
y, and when it is possible to discuss its charac 
ts consequences in a philosophical manner, 
ossing discusses them, * * * It is proper that the e 
given in a sound 
manner; and such is the work that Mr. Lossing has 
placed before his countrymen, after 
tions 











Mr. Lé 
history of such a contest should be 


immense exer 


to make it worthy of their approbation. That 


they will well appreciate what he has done so thor 
whe oO 


oughly ig a thing of course, For young persons 
would have correct views of their country's hist« 
no better book can be named. 
liveliness, its accuracy, its hig 
ive character, render it : 
ful readers, whose minds are 
perusal of superficial histories. * * * The 
erfectly printed, no European or Ameri 
iaving come from the press in a more 
The paper and the binding are faultless. 
book pleases the eye 
mind. It should be in every library, public and pri- 
vate, and in the hands of all persons who would un- 

and American history, and who would acquire 
kr 1owledge thereof from the highest available sources. 
Boston Traveller. 


volume is 
in book ever 


elegant state 
In fact, the 








Preiisuzp BY HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Ge Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


New Yorx. 


ie 

} 

4% continue to receive by each and every steamer | 
| 





in great variety | 


HAR PE R* 


A Seven per Cent. 


GOLD LOAN. 
$6,500,000. 


The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
eration from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to 
build an extension to Denver, Colorado. The Govern- 
ment has granted Three Millions of Acres of the finest 
lands in Kansas and Colorado, which are mortyayed 
fur the security of a loan of 


BOEHOOLOOO. 


now in successful op 








This loan is secured i * most effe iner 

It represe road in profitable operati Y Ww 
open the trade of the Rocky Mountain Country, and 
connect it with the great markets of the East. It is 
| considered to be one of the best loans in the market, 


EVEN BETTER IN SOME RESPECTS THAN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


» loan has thirty years to run, 
yable in 


and in 


principal 
gold, semi-annually, seven 
us will be payable semi-annually 
London, or New York, and will be free from 
taxation, The bonds for the 
at 96, with accrued inter 





TI in eithe 
Frankfort, 
Government 
sold in currency 


present are 
est, 
Circulars, maps, and pamphlets sent on application 


DABNEY, MORGAN, & CO., 


53 Exchange Place, N.Y. 
Mm. K. JESUP & CO., 
12 Pine Street, N.Y. 


VICK’S 
| lustrated batalogue| 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


Hardy Bulbs for Fall Planting, 


IS NOW PUBLISHED, 


FREE to all who apply 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, New Work, 





Harr Gross anp Cortina Fiver ts infi 


Uruam's 
t rto nny « er dt juy for tt 


ie hair ever 





| 1 paper alate ecifastinn. 
ile w ( ¢ Thosl BRAUTIFUL OURLG 
air that ha al i te dency to curl Pri y 
do at Joun F. Wenny United States Medicine 
Warehouse, No. 8 Couikat ‘Puacs, New York. 
SWEET ) SWEET QUININE warrar l 
} equal —dose for dose to t 
phate (bitter) Quinine, wit 
()UININI the important advantage of 
“ being sweet instead of bitter 
SVAPNIA Oritum Poxirieo 
of ke und polsonous 
} perties; iis the most pe 
SVAPNIA, | fect Axovyye and Soormine 
J) Ortare yet discovered 
Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians 


STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 








its to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SILI rhe 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both 
iid is the only LICh NSED SHI TLE MAG HINE 
! n the United State than $40. All others 
are infr ments, aud ler and user are liable 
tu 3 cution and im ment. Ourrir Free 
Addre 8 W. A, HENDERSON & CO 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe- -Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The Raed piliha’) substitute for Mother's Milk. Pre 
pared by J sul Liebe, ¢ mist, Dresden. This tox 
d ives easily in iy arm wail and is at once rea f 
the use of bable a! D iW te, $1 pe rottle 

Depot, HEIL & HAR UNG, Wholesale Drugyist 


390 Pearl Street, 


Shears and as 


New kK. 





4 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman St., N.Y 
New and elegant in design, of suy yr material 
and workmanship, and elegant h Ih sylades 
are secured by a simple contriva und the rew 





an not possibly work lo Every pair warranted, 
Sent by mail, post tree, ons receipt of 


For Ladies Shears (ordinary size) $100 
Family Shears (larger handles) $150 


BEAUTY! 
“The Journal of Beauty.” 

















The only paper in America devoted exclusively to the 
promotion of the eautifu The number for this 
} month contains jnforma on the Arts of Bea 
explains the beautiful proce if usforming straight 
hair into soft, luxu t, fl I 1 the art of en 
ameling the skin ( for cosmet 
waehes, pastes, cr ‘ A | 1 
nent % ature of the d one nev 
er before attempted | try or Europe, w be 
the he ation. ea sh oot of a life-like portrait 
of one of the most ce rated female beauties 
accompanied by a biographical sh h 
tory of her dress, habits, sox | characteris 
general personnel, Publishe a monthly at « 
per year npscne n copies sent on re bipt of 10 cents 
Address . HW. ROBB & CO., Pankman, Oui 


as much as it affords food forthe | 


Only Half Required 


“HOWELLS” 


CON anti Sasi doh & Goya 


ZO 


New PATENT. GFIRALHAIR- PINS 
FOR SALE BY ALk FANCY-COODS DEALERS. 


J.C. HOWE LLS & CO. manufacture fine strai 
Hair-Pins of all lee Jepot, 299 Broadway, 
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pree TD . . . 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
L860. 

From AuGust 16 ‘ro Sept. 2 

FR ‘ ARE 
New \ K, dugu 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on tk 
following terms, tor Cash, trom the 16th of August 
to the sth of September, after which our term 
will | tively be as heretotore 
On O 3 
\ A al deduction of Five per « r Cash 
We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sak 
this Fall 
he Special List will be furnished to Book 
on application to the Publisher 
HARPER & BROTH 
** Way Good Dige ston wait on Appe- 
aoe nid lth on both iya M t Am 
rtant W h Was never uttered iid, to 
f ent, re re and regulate the inte ipted ft 
t f the mact ve md bow with Ta 
RANT Evry OENT Sevvzen Api 
ALL DRUGQGISTS KEEP I 
emble 


Sapvoits will make Tins re ‘ 
| to clean White Pa 


© ohly Sarotso t 
es all Stains 


rom Marble Saronso rem 
y Kr Savowo is unsurpassed 
Stair-Rods Sarouso has no equal 
clean windows, use Saprows 
mall on receipt of 20 cé¢ 

, 211 Washington St.. N. ¥ 
finest kinds for family une 

Established 1509. 





f you would have 
fent by 
or 





yaps of the 


YARLOR STEAM ENGINE: Made entire 


ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complet ‘ 
work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 
dan a child can work it. Sent free with th tru 
tions for $1 00; three for 





WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau Street, New York 


$ I) IE MODENWELT,” the best Family Journal 
the world. 1500 Illustrations, 180 P 

8 for Embroidery, 1¥ larye Colored En 

" wo Numbers Monthly, 35c.; Yearly, $ 

Newsdealers, or 5. 'T. Tayior, 391 Canal St., N.Y 


Hw PR LEV AT ING yy acHHINe 


FoR Family use we ,cheap, reliable, Knits everything. 
AGENTS WANTED, Circular and sample stocking FRE 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO, 


S35 












, Bath, Me, 


= si itch free to every Avent! Busine 
Ww Address C. 8. M. Co., Biddeford, Me 


ve PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 

















Hanven’s Magazine, One Year £4 00 

Hauren’s Werxiy, One Yeas 100 

Hanrun's Bazan, Que Year 400 
Harren's Magazine, Harven's Werkey, and Harrrr’ 
bA to oue addre , for one eur, $10 00; or any 

twol pi OO 

An katra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxt r 
Bazar will be suppl yratis for every Club of Five 
bl Ontmens at $4 10 each, 1m One remittance; or, Siz 
Cu for 0 OO, without extra « pu. 

1 Pe iw hin the United States for t 

ve 24 i year, for the Wenrr r Ba 

a year, payable yearl emi-vearly j 
terly, at the oflice where re ed. Subs pu 8 from 
tie on of Canada must be a om} unied w h 
24 onal for the Magazine, or 20 cents f 
the Ly or Bazan, to prepay the | uited States 
por 

Tt mes of the Magazine commence with t} 

June and December of each year 
y commence with any 
s specified, it will be t « 

ul i ishes to begin with the first Numbe 
th irrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
au dit vy. 

The Volumes of the Weekry commence with the 
yeur When no time is specified, it w inderatood 
that the wecriber wishes to commence with the Num 
ber next after the receipt of his order 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Weewny, or Bazar 
Ww find on each wrapper the Number with 
their subscript Each pe dicen at | 
when the term pt n clones. Itis not nece 
sary to e not continuance 

In remitting i a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable der of Hanren & | prefe 





nee, 8 ild th 





it can be ren 


Werekty, or the 
{ be clearly writ 
ten. When the direction hanged, both the 
old and the new one mu 





Terms ror Any Gun Harper's Perv 
Whole Page, $250 


£70 


ERTISIN )DIOALB, 
Half Pa 


each insertion; or, for a less 


Harper's Mancazine 
$125; Quarter Page, 


#pace, $1 50 per Line, each insertion, 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line —each ineertion 


Harper's Bazar.—$¢i 00 per Line 


; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Naw York. 





591 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


























FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
i st P 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812: 
or, Lilustrat I 1 Per of the Hist 
bh rapl s y, I t 
Last War for A I ‘ 
J SSI \ I iN 
of e Re W t 
aved on W 1 by | ‘ 
from Original S ‘ Vv t 
in One V me 1084 | t € i 
Cloth, $7 00; Shee $5 5 i Roun, "99.00 Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 ( < 
THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON By Jawes 
GREEN Woo! he \ iLeur Ca al," Auth os 
Prue fal 7 amuff ** Re nb 
hurt Wild Sy s ofthe W , & » Pa 
pe ’ ent 
FAMOUS LONDON MERCHANTS A Book for 
Boy By H.R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of 
George | ly and 241 at lé6mo, Cloth, 
$1 00 
SIGHTS AND SED SATIONS IN FRANCE, GER 
MANY, AND SWITZER Db » Experie: 4 
ofan American J t il pe By Kvwankv 
GouLp Burrum, 121 ( h, $1 50 
SANDS'S PHILOSOPHY OF TRACHTIS 
Peacher, the Pupil, the School. By Natuanixu 
SANDS Svo, ¢ h, $1 00. 
FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH A 1 
n of ul Attraction f the Co are- 
f Cor t u eq tior 3 
" ve Ar Fa 1 alu 
‘ Ad ‘ li th hus 
t La or Sm I ‘ the Rural Dist 
I K rBeR 1 With Characteris l 
' lb acu 4 hi 
A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
with D wera and Suyyvestive Picture By | 
‘ A. Mankou, Prof k hl ¢ 
md Compa Vi in La ette ¢ ege, 
Author of it fof Ph " y ofthe | 
sh Langua Compara Gramma I 
An Saxou La i & lémo, Cloth, 40 ce 
RHETORIC a Text-] k, de ed f Ure " 
) ad 4 er. I 
| Kk. O. Have D.D., LL.D., } 
i ve ( ( 
THE MALAY ARCHIP! Cif I I ! 
0 Uta ‘ I I I \ \ 
t rave vith St Ma 1 ‘ i 
Arvnen Ke et Wartace, Aut ee ‘ 
the Ama n and Rio Ne o,” * Palm Tree ft 
\ n," & With Ten Maps and Fift € ele 
sunt Dlustration ‘ vn SvO, « c 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS By Gis 
UC. Soeorr, With 170 Illustration Crown $vo, ¢ 
$3 60 
PHREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARD 
Treating of Vine-Cult \ Disease and ) 
Cure W Muk md W ex, Red aud WI 
Wine. Drink us affe Health and M ils. J 
Witsiam J. Bia lum, ¢ h, $1 60 
ey HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
N EUROPI AND THE EAS'I Being a G ‘ 
‘host Ira Bb m, H ind, Germany, A 
tria, Ita h t lurkey, Greece, Swit 
land, ‘Tyr I Denmark é Spain, and 
Great Brita I 1. WithaR md Map 
‘ rected up t “9 I W. Pesunos Ferainas 
1 sed Ed Kil ve | mo, Le 
er, I ket-l k I 0 
HARPER'S PHRASE- BOOK or, Hand-I k of 
lravel Talk f | ! t Beis " 
Giuide to Conve i } h, French, Germar 
md Italiar ‘ n Me I 
t 1 to a 1-Book f 
l'ra ers Ky W. Pen it A 1 
by P ” He { \W 
‘ ind ¢ K f I I [ 
tl lifferent Lat t juare J , Flex 
Cloth, ¢ 4 
-~ 
[The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 


META'S FAITH. A Nove By the Author of “St 
Oluve's,” & vo, I r, 6 





FALSE COLORS A N Bb Annig Tuomas 
v ’aper, 60 cent 

HETTY. By Henny Ki ' Pay . 

MY DAUGHTER EI Ol A el of Ame an 
dociely vu, “ape » > 

STRETTON A Nove By Hi Kingery ) 
‘uper, 40 cente 

CORD AND CREESI By the Author of “* The 
Dodge Club." I rated , Paper, 75 

THE DODGE CLUB; or, Ita 1859. By Jam 
De Miter, Auth & “Co ind Creese," & 
100 Ulustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth 


THACKERAY’S NOVEI 
ew Edition, beautifully printed, witt 
own Illustrations 

NITY FAIR Illustrations 








VA Svo, Paper, ti 4 
THE oo 1A} 150 Illustrations, Syo, Pa 
per, TS ee s 
THE NEWCOMES. 162 Illustrat 8vo, Pape 
ih cents. 
bene ADVENTURES OF PHILIP Port f 
ithor and 64 Illustrations. Svo, Pape 
Cw” Haxren & Brorners will isave i y t. 
New Editiona of Thackeray's othe / frated 
by the Author, at correapundingly pr 
CHARLES READE'S NOVELS 
HARD ¢ gr I rated Paper, 35 cents 
GRIFPTT GAl NT; or, Jealousy Illustrated 
P 
IT Is NEVER POO LATE TO MENI P 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vyo, Pa 
FOUL PLAY Svo, Paper, 25 centa 
WHITE LIES Pay enta, 
Cw To be followed by Charles Reade's other Novels 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S LAST 
PHINEAS FINN, the Lrish Mem} y 
Millais Svo, Paper, $1 25; ¢ 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIG HT « 64 
Ilustrations by Marcu ; 
Cloth, $150. PartIL., soparatty, Panes, 6 cents 


tw” Harres & Brorwers will send any of the above 
books by mail, poatane free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price 





M I 1 M‘Flimsey's hat-strings suddenly part, and 1 myster f the Round Hats at Breakfast-table 
expiaine 
Ad LP Pld Ad INTIMATE ACQUAINTANOF A witness, being juterro 
LAC MTL, pated as to his knowledge of the defendant in the case 
A Bap Sveti A man attempted to spell "crock said he knew him intimately—he had supped with 
ery” yesterday, and proceeded thus, “ Kranghkear- | him, sailed with him, and horsewhipped him 
reigt but expired in a spasm before he could make = 
i with which he intended to end the word 1 The young lady who took the gentleman's fancy ha 
> } returned it, with thanks 
itly a lady residing in Boston had occasion to Sar 
her little yvirl, and was somewhat astonished Why is it important for a physician to keep hi 
ised, a few hours afterward, when putting het temper ?’—Because if he did not he would lose hi 
ter to bed After her usual prayer she added patients 
less wood papa, and 





ss mamma, and weak 
vl mamma ! 


2 
Tuner Sronee Freddy 
is a little one of seven years’ 


growth, the son of a mint 


ter, who, with his wife, has 
just arrived at a new fleld 
of labor Hearing his mo 
ther say to his father that 

r had been deceived by 


saying the parsonage 

was a three-story building, 

when in fact it was only two, 
Mat" 


he said 


The kitchen is one 
“Yes,” 
* This floor is two, and the 
story that pa told is three.” 
> 
GOVERNMENT 
tric Elder S 


~The eccen 
, well known 
to many an active and 
earnest Baptist preacher, 
» sald from the pulpit 
“They say there's no family 


us 


was *(Geaning over the 


olce inte a quiet and contidential tone) ‘the differ 
when I grew up the old folks governed 
rovern the 


ence is this 
the young ones, but now the young 
old ones.” 


— 


“That's the rock on which we split,” said a wagvish 
husband to his wife when she asked him to rock the 


To speak so crossly to them, just because, in a momentary Absence of Mind, Bessie’s Brother and that Friend of his got 
’ And was it likely, I should like to know, that they would try and make out that they 


anks 1 





In the Early Morning 
» Fair to 


not quite 


just as much as there ever 


mulpit, and lowerin 


ones 


a \\\ \ 


he wa 


gaze upon; 


| “Why don't you limit yourrelf?" said a physician 
to an intemperate person. ‘Set down a stake, that 
you will wo so far and no farther.” 
“1 do,” replied the other; “but T set it so far off 
that I always vet drank before I get to it.” 
_ 


hi 


A young man who is hopelessly entangled in Cupid's 
meshes with a fair youny damsel says it is a happy 
thought that his blood and that of his sweet-heart 
mingle in the same mosquito, 


ANY Y a EN 
Nig \ 


D\ NaC Sass 
a 


IT WAS VERY UNKIND OF MISS MACSPARTAN 





were the two new Parlor B 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


\ ‘ hit 


I} 


flown this mornit 





) ”? ry THE BeNCT AMY 
| ma \ I having Morning, Sir!’ 

A Washington paper describes a beautiful young 
lady as having # face a painter might dwell upou 
Phat would be a deli¢htful residence, 

| - 
“Tf” said an Trish find three 


ipothecary, “you 
; tu punch disagree with you over 

nicht, don't take ‘em till the next day, and then leave 
1% m off entirely.’ 


mblers of whisky 


he burst upon 


Original reflection upon this subject 


is Life! 


A little boy asked his mother the meaning of 
“blood relation.” She replied that it signified near 
relative, et After thinking a moment he said: 

“Then, mother, you must be the bloodiest relation 
I've sot.” 

-_- 

Willie P , a little five-year-old, was playing with 
thoney-bee, when the angry bee stung him. 

“Oh, grandma!” cried Willie, “I didn't know bees 
had splints in ir feet.” 


- 
~ 


guns 





accidentally mixed _up with the 
oarders > 


ught by his Parents to 
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\y | 


dy NS my iH} | { } 
SN 


‘, 


— oS 





VITY 


that arriving to Seventeen Years of Age, leaving 


mmencing the Serious Business of Life, isn't a joking 


“Mr, Showman, can the leopard change hi ii 


|} ‘Yes, Sir; when he gets tired of one spot he can go 
) to another.” 
-_- 
Naro.ron Danowne.— Napoleon was no dancer. On 


one occasion a ball was 
great victories 


riven him jn honor of his 
The temptation to dance with a cer- 


+ tain countess, however, was irresistible. At it the 
conquering General went, 
and succeeded about as well 
as a horse-marine, He had 
no taste for light fai tie 
movements. At the ore 
of the dance he turned to 
his partner, and thus ad 
dressed her “To am very 
rensible, charming Count 
exs, that I have acquitted 
myself very indifferently; 
but the fact is, my forte lies 
not so much in dancing my 
self as in making others 


dance." 
- 

When does a farmer dou 
ble up a sheep without hart 
ing it?—When he folds it 

en 

Tne Latest Sensation 
A mosquito-bite at 11.59 rm. 

SS ee 





An ex-editor, having tried 
merchandising and failed, 
thus writes to his friend: 
** Dear , our firm, as you 
may know, is a defunct in- 
stitution—dead past recov- 


us in all her Splendor 
‘Such 





ery. Lam doing nothing, and, as my means are ex i 

hausted, must ere lony fall back upon my head and 
| hands for a livelihood." 
To which his friend, not understanding his mean 
| ing, replied, advising him not to be so rash, but to try 
his old business once more before connecting himself 
with a circus. 
—_— _ 
Waves tHat ane Harmierss—The waves of ladies’ 
hankerchiefs. 

a 

} 

i 

| 

' 

( 

, 

’ 

3 

| 

, } 


ANY, ai Z ; 


Le 





MISS DE PORQUEY, 





In her New Chignon, only she doesn't know what that little 


brute of a Brother of hers has hung on behind 





